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REVENGE OF 
THE WRITERS 


This issue, the scripters strike back — or so 
it seems. Because comics is obviously a visual 
medium, there is a tendency on the part of many 
to minimize or dismiss completely the contribu- 
tion of the writer in favor of the artists. It is, I'm 
Sure, no secret where my own sympathies lie. 

ears, whenever asked what exactly it was 
that I did in the way of work, my reply was 
always met with either astonishment or utter in- 
comprehension, “I didn’t know anyone actually 
wrote comics!” or, better yet, “So, you draw 
comics!”’ The parallel would be an architect be- 
ing greeted with outright amazement at a cocktail 
party when describing his contribution to a 
building. Can you imagine? “I didn't know 
anyone actually designed buildings!” or “So, you 
construct buildings!” 

One of the many contributions made by Mr. 
Marvel — Stan Lee — was the practice, now 
taken for granted, of putting credits on com- 
ics. . .that all-important first step toward having 
the field taken seriously as an artform. More 
recently, the role of winning respect for comics 
writers has been well-played by Alan Moore, 
whose extraordinary work has won widespread 
acclaim and recognition. I am happy to say that 
we interviewed him first, way back in COMICS 
INTERVIEW #12, on his way to conquering 
American comics. Now, we have his “farewell 
to comics” interview, too. 

And, for the WATCHMEN watchers among 
you, we talk to two writers who have made con- 
tributions of their own to the mythos in the form 
of role-playing games. Add to that a rap with 
writer/editor R.A. Jones, and, for once, the 
writers are more than equitably represented. 


As for me, I've gone from writing to 
publishing, so now when asked what I do, you'll 
be happy to know people's reactions show a much 
higher comprehension as regards my 
contribution 

“So, you print comics!” 
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copies of comics interview is answered 


+ MICRA is an acronym for 
Mind Controlled Remote Autom- 
aton. It is also one heck of a good 
comic book by Lamar Waldron 
and Ted Boonthanakit. This is 
12-issue limited series about a 
crippled woman who can project 
her consciousness into an 


Comics Interview 

So far, there are only four 
titles from David Anthony 
Kraft’s publishing company, but 
I like all of them. 


‘That is a much-too-simplified 
summation of a rich, complex SF 
novel in comic-book form. Ted’s 
art has been compared to many 
different American artists (none 
of whose work Ted has seen; he 
was born in Thailand and grew 
up in Africa) and is remarkably 


automaton (see the title). clear and exciting. 


Grade: A. 


0 
CONTROLLED REMOTE AUTOMATON 


* Aristocratic X-traterrestrial 
Time-Traveling Thieves (X- 
Thieves for short) has had two 
first issues, which is annoying to 
indexers and compilers of price 
guides, but the bright, sprightly 
scripts by Henry Vogel and the 
appropriately humorous art of 
Mark Propst make up for that. 
One of the main features of this 
comic book is that, like the Mad 
comic books, the panels are 
filled with gags, such as the crisis 
hotline which warns: “New uni- 
verse forming — disaster immi- 
nent!” 

The Southern Knights make a 
guest appearance in the second 
first in which the X- 
Thiev the formula for 
original Coca-Cola. This is one 
of the best of the funny comic 
books (and one of the handful 
that really is funny). 


Grade: A. 


+I haven't seen the last couple 
of issues of Southern Knights yet 
but, unless the series has gone 
radically downhill since #16, 
this is still one of the best and 
most original of all the super- 
groups. Grade: A. 


Four titles. 
Four As. Four for four. Way to go, Dave. 


+ While Comics Interview is not 
a comic book, I think I can 
squeeze in a recommendation. 
This excellent publication gives 
a well-rounded view of the 
industry, with interviews with 
writers, pencillers, inkers, letter- 
ers, colorists, and others. 


Naturally, your interest in an 
issue will depend on who is being 
interviewed, but there have been 
40 issues of Comics Interview 
and no totally dull ones — not 
even the G.J. Joe issue. Grade: 
A. 


— Don Thompson 
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**Fox have optioned a WATCHMEN film.” 


wish I could have taken up more 
of Alan Moore’s time for this in- 


terview, since we covered only 


,@ small fraction of the topics I would have 


gone into with him, but if he had had more 
time to spare then I probably would not 
have gotten to speak with him at all. Dave 
Kraft wanted to do an issue centered on 
WATCHMEN. DAK called Alan, who 
agreed to sit for an interview, but as his 
time is limited it was agreed that the in- 
terview would take place over the phone. 
However, apparently in England the ap- 
Pparatus for recording a telephone conver- 
sation by jacking directly into a phone line 
is against the law — so the interview had 
to be done by someone on this side of the 
Atlantic. DAK couldn't do the interview, 
himself, since having read the first issue 
he decided to wait until he had the com- 
plete WATCHMEN series to read in one 
sitting (but he has to read this before he 
can publish it, hurm!). 

I got a call from Dave. Would I do the 
interview? My mouth dry, I was unable to 
speak. I thought, ‘‘Me? Interview Alan 
Moore, the #1 writer in the comics field? 
The talent responsible for all those 
memorable isues of SWAMP THING, 
MIRACLEMAN, WATCHMEN and so 
on...ME?!?’’ What if I blew it? I could 
imagine the scene, Alan Moore scream- 
ing vehemently over something I'd said 
while I, in a bout of pseudo-aphasia, 
cowered in mute ineptitude. 

Fortunately, that didn’t happen. Alan 


\ made it very easy for me, and I thank him 


I got to speak with Alan, however 
briefly. I’m glad Dave Kraft is paying the 
Phone bill. I’m glad no one in England 
thought of simply havirg Alan record his 
answers and forwarditg us the tape... 


58 that. We’re touching bases here. I'm 


DARREL BOATZ: As we're Speaking, 
the eleventh issue of WATCHMEN is out 
— I haven't yet seen it myself — but by 
the time this interview appears.the whole 
series will be out. It should be all over but 
the shouting. I imagine you've pretty much 
completed all of your work by now? 

ALAN MOORE: Just about. I finished 
WATCHMEN a little over a week or so 
ago, Dave Gibbons has finished the art- 
work and, yeah, the last issue is very 
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satisfactory. We're going to have a 
DALLAS ending, you know; one of the 
characters wakes up and finds the Come- 
dian in the shower and realizes that it was 
all a dream. (Laughter.) I finished 
SWAMP THING at roughly the same 
time, my last issue of that, which was 
another great relief — so my comic work, 
at least for the moment, is completed. I 
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[ALAN Moore |} —_________ [WRITER 
‘<I’ve got silly ass fanboy nostalgia.”’ 


**I’ve become sick of superheroes.’’ 


just finished doing a four-page Godzilla 
pinup, which I had a lot of fun with. I 
don’t think it’s going to get me the best 
artist award next year — but it was, you 
know, a brief amusement on an otherwise 
jaded palate. 

Currently I’m just finishing off the 
rewrite on FASHION BEAST, which is 
the film I'm doing with Malcolm 
McLaren. And after that I’m going to take 
a couple of months off and basically not 
have a single creative thought in my head 
for that entire period. I’m just going to sit 
and watch data on television and vegetate 
and hang around with my family and sort 
of human, mundane stuff like that. 
DARREL: Take some time off after four 
years of gruelling work? 

ALAN: About eight years, actually. It’s 
been eight years of working weekends and 
working approximately a ten- sometimes 
eleven-hour day, and I haven’t had a holi- 
day in that time, so this two months is go- 
ing to be something quite spectacular. 
DARREL: You still have MIRACLEMAN 
in the works, don’t you? 

ALAN: Yeah. There are still six episodes 
in Book Three of MIRACLEMAN: I've 
just finished writing the third one. I had 
some problems with getting into the third 
book of MIRACLEMAN, mainly because 
Ihad made a lot of those concepts redun- 
dant in the work that I’ve done since'then, 
because there had been, such a long gap 
in MIRACLEMAN in certain directions, 
so I had to try and find a way in which 
I could make the material in 
MIRACLEMAN interesting to me again. 
DARREL: Plus I imagine it’s also dif- 
ficult picking something up after you've 
had quite a bit time off from it? 
ALAN: Sure. I finished off Book Two for 
Eclipse, which although I hadn’t been 
turning out the scripts at a furious rate by 
any means, it did at least sort of get me 
back into the action sort of slowly, so that 
by the time Book Three rolled around I 
was at least feeling more comfortable with 
the character again. Luckily, with the ar- 
rival of John Totleben on Book uree, 
and with an idea which MIRACLEMAN 
Book Two artist Chuck Beckum provid- 
ed the original start for, we’ve managed 
to turn MIRACLEMAN around. I’m 
very, very pleased with it. 

I’ve only seen the artwork for the first 
episode, but John is doing some 
remarkable work. Think back and 
remember how excited you probably were 
when you first heard that Virgil Finlay 
had drawn issues of MYSTERY IN 
SPACE — if you were anything like me 
you were excited, because you could im- 
agine all of these elegantly stippled alien 
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landscapes unfolding — and then you, 
when you actually saw the comic, it was 
something of a disappointment, because 
it hadn’t lived up to the image in your head 
of Virgil Finlay doing sort of science- 
fiction comics. 

So when I saw John’s artwork for this 
first episode of Book Three of 
MIRACLEMAN, it was a revelation. 
That was the way I had expected Virgil 
Finlay’s comics work to look. It’s 
wonderful. And from what John tells me, 
he’s sort of feeling more comfortable with 
the third book as it goes along. I think it’s 
some of my best writing for a long while, 
and it’s certainly as radical a take on the 
superhero as you are liable to get from me 
for some considerable while, so I think it 
should be okay. 

DARREL: A lot of people say that, you 
know, superheroes present problems for 
them. Do you have problems with 
superheroes? 

ALAN: Well, superheroes have never 
presented any real problems for me. I 
mean, obviously, I’ve got a deep love and 
regard for superheroes as a genre — other- 
wise, well, I wouldn’t have handled the 
SUPERMAN stories that I did in the way 
that I did. I’ve got a lot of this silly ass 
sort of fanboy nostalgia in me, you know, 
and a great love for the superhero genre. 


I don’t particularly find any trouble in 
writing it, because if you stretch your mind 
a little bit there is generally some new way 
that you can approach the material. I 
mean, I thought I'd exhausted everything 
with WATCHMEN; as it turns out with 
this third book of MIRACLEMAN, 
there’s still another sort of theme, a pro- 
mising one, there to be mined. 

I think that, for me, the problem is not 
that I find a difficulty with superheroes, 
but that, at least for the time being, I have 
become sick of them. I’ve gone right to 
the extremes of the superhero myths, and 
there comes a point where you just think 
why — you know, yeah, sure, I’m taking 
the superhero to new extremes, but why 
the superhero? — and, really, there’s no 
adequate answer for that. Partly, the 
answer is that the superhero is fun. But 
if the superhero is allowed to sort of 
dominate my work to the exclusion of all 
of the other genres which I am equally in- 
terested in, then it becomes less than fun. 
So I think at least for the time being I’m 
going to be trying to steer away from 
superhero work. I do enjoy it, but there 
are other hoes that I want to row. 
DARREL: Maybe you'll come out with 
ALAN MOORE'S PIRATE COMICS? 
ALAN: That’s a possibility. There’s an 
awful lot of genres. I’ve been immersing 
myself in my spare time — what little I’ve 
had — in the old EC collections, the Russ 
Cochran reprints and look at their shock 
and crime suspense stories; at their humor 
comics; TWO-FISTED TALES, their war 
comics; PIRACY, which I’ve got a couple 
issues of. It makes you just realize what 
a wealth of different genres used to exist 
in the comic-book field, that have been 
whittled down over the passing decades, 
until we have this currently quite stunted 
state of affairs where the superheroes 
predominate. Where even the most 
talented creators seem to be more or less, 
well, condemned to just coming up with 
increasingly more bizarre and novel twists 
upon the basic sort of superhero pun — 
which is jolly enjoyable and rewarding in 
itself, but I think I'd like to play the field 
a little bit more and just explore some of 
the genres that have been neglected for so 
long. Romance comics, I think there’s a 
place for them in the *80’s, but perhaps 
they wouldn’t be recognizable as anything 
like the romance comics that have come 
before. There’s a place for all sorts of 
genres to be reexplored and reinvented, 
and I think that that is perhaps more like- 
ly to be the area into which my work takes 
me over the next couple of years, than the 
superhero genre. 
DARREL: Well, let’s get into WATCH- 


‘GOOD. HEY, YOUR 

@ FiInces, i's Un 
CSEING A 
LIGHT. 


MEN a little bit. The basic premise of the 
series — if superheroes actually existed, 
they would have an effect on the course 
of world events — its amazes me that no 
one has done that before. 

ALAN: Well, I suppose that really it’s 
something that couldn’t have happened un- 
til the advent of the mini-series, mainly 
because...well, say for example that 
Julie Schwartz had decided to do it in 
SUPERMAN in the 1960s. By the time 
the 1980s rolled around, the DC Universe 
would be an incredibly baroque and 
unrecognizable place that would have no 
bearing upon the real experience of the 
readers. And, of course, all of their heroes 
are set there — not just Superman — 
because it’s sort of a cross-reference 
universe, in which all of the characters 
coexist. But with the advent of the mini- 
series, the maxi-series, or whatever, and 


the direct-sales market, it hasygbecome 
possible to create a number of characters 
that are designed only to exist for the dura- 
tion of that series. 

It’s a bit like the sort of freedom that 
all book authors enjoy, you know. There 
was no call for Charles Dickens to write 
DAVID COPPERFIELD II: STEER- 
FORTH STRIKES BACK. (Laughter.) 
There was no need for that. The characters 
were only designed to endure for the 
length of the novel, and once they had 
reached the end of their natural life span 
he could forget about them forever, which 
means that you can do anything with them 
— and that is a freedom which comic 
writers haven’t had for a long while, 
because the characters are designed to live 
forever, if possible, as long as sales will 
allow them to. So there hasn’t been real- 
ly any opportunity until recently for some- 
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one to actually create an entirely altered 
parallel world based upon that premise. 
DARREL: And also, I suppose, usually 
whoever is writing or drawing a comic, 
they do it as if it’s taking place in the con- 
temporary world at the moment, rather 
than something that has been built up over 
years and years and diverged? 

ALAN: Sure. I think that’s it, that you 
have to sort of. . .it takes a little jump in 
thinking to realize if Superman were to 
come to our world that very shortly it 
would not be our world at all — because 
his presence would have altered it in one 
way or another. I mean, there have been 
other people who have explored to some 
degree the possibilities of that. I believe 
Marvel did the SQUADRON SUPREME 
series, which I saw a couple of issues of. 
DARREL: We could go back to Wally 
Wood’s THUNDER AGENTS in the '60s. 
ALAN: Sure, that’s it. There have been 
various attempts to sort of integrate 
superheroes with the real world, but I 
don’t think to such an extent as we have 
on WATCHMEN. I think that WATCH- 
MEN has taken it a bit further than it has 
been previously. Oh, I should point out, 
by the way, on a related note to that sub- 
ject, that the third book of 
MIRACLEMAN to some degree does 
take it even further. The territory of the 
third book of MIRACLEMAN in some 
ways takes on from an imaginary story, 
one of the better Superman imaginary 
stories, which was the story of *‘Super- 
man Red/Superman Blue.”’ 

DARREL: Oh, yes, a classic! 

ALAN: This was a story in which Super- 
man, by some bizarre quirk of Red Kryp- 
tonite and fate, manages to solve all of the 
problems in the world forever — which, 
of course, you could never do in a regular 


Bh ei 
‘“<Most of Dickens’ books were serials.’’ 


Mighty Maxwell the Cat, Alan’s answer to Charles Schulz, (whom we interviewed last issue!) 


comic book. But we're doing something 
not 1,000 miles away from that in the third 
book of MIRACLEMAN; which, like I 
say, is another take upon how the presence 
of superheroes would alter the world. It’s 
a much different look at it than the con- 
clusions that we arrived at with 
WATCHMEN. 

DARREL: Are you completely satisfied 
with the conclusion in WATCHMEN? 
ALAN: I think so. I mean, yeah, of 
course. It doesn’t really matter whether 
lam or not, it’s for the reader’s eye, you 
know. I think I’m completely satisfied 
with it, yeah. I mean, I’m still too close 
to having — well, I spent two years or so 
working upon WATCHMEN, from its 
original inception — and I’m still too close 
to it to be able to make any judgements 
like that. I should imagine I would have 
to get six months to a year away before 
I could look back and say whether it real- 
ly worked exactly as well as it might have 
done. 

But I’m satisfied that to the best of both 
mine and Dave's ability, we've managed 
to sort of pull off something which I think 
lives up to the promise of the earlier 
episodes. Dave was saying that he thinks 
it’s as good a last issue as the first one was 
a first issue, and I tend to agree with him. 
DARREL: Also with WATCHMEN 
you've taken the limited series a step fur- 
ther than it has been taken before, with 
the background notes and. . .the story is 
very non-linear, which you don't find in 
most comic books... 

ALAN: Well, I don’t know so much 
that. . .well, I suppose yeah, I suppose that 
you could say that it was non-linear, in 
that it does have a number of flashbacks 
in it. But it is a fairly linear structure. 
DARREL: It is progressive. 
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ALAN: Oh, certainly. We have tried to 
do some things within that structure that 
are novel, and I think that probably, if 
we've done anything with WATCHMEN, 
we've tried to sort of bring the sensibilities 
of a novel to the maxi-series, because the 
maxi-series would seem to me to be 
perfect vehicle for the creation of comic- 
book novels. To use Dickens again as an 
example, most of his books were serialized 
in sort of, you know, weekly magazines 
— so there’s no disgrace in writing serials 
— and they still can combine at the end 
of their run into a whole and coherent 
novel. 

So I think that what we did when we ap- 
proached WATCHMEN was to design it 
as a novel. We knew what was in each 
of the twelve chapters. We knew the 
various design elements, so that we could 
work upon it as a coherent whole, and just 
produce it as that. There isn’t going to be 
a sequel to WATCHMEN. 

DARREL: Ah, darn. 
ALAN: It’s not going to be like a regular 
comic book, you know. No one need hang 
round with bated breath wondering 
hether we’re going to have Dr. Manhat- 
tan meeting Captain Atom or crossovers 
or another sort of a el to it — because 
it’s not going to happg#n.. WATCHMEN 
is a complete work. And that is one of the 
benefits of working within tht sort of 
maxi-series format, It’s not anything that 
I’ve been able to do before; I couldn't do 
it with SWAMP THING. But by and large 
I think that we’re pleased with the way that 
the experiment has turned out. 
DARREL: You talk about WATCHMEN 
as a novel in comic books. Would there 
be a possibility of doing a novelization of 
WATCHMEN? 
ALAN: Oh, yeah, Warner Books are 


medium could duplicate. Novels, films. ..”’ 


‘$We tried a comics work that no other 


handling it. They are going to be bring- 
ing it out in, I suppose, the same format 
that — oh, a prose novel you mean? 
DARREL: Yes. 

ALAN: No. I certainly wouldn’t want to 
write it. (Laughter.) As far as I’m con- 
cerned the purest expression of WATCH- 
MEN is as a comic book. 

DARREL: But there will be a deluxe 
edition? 

ALAN: Yeah. That will be a comic book, 
with the emphasis upon book. It will be 
a deluxe hardback edition, and that is the 
way that I would like to see it. It will be 
a massive, thick book, you know, which 
me and Dave have decided will look just 
great with the inch-thick WATCHMEN 
logo down the spine. So we're looking for- 
ward to that, but as for turning it into a 
prose novel, I don’t see that there would 
be any point; and I don’t know if you 
could, because there would be so much 
of the essential background data out of 
WATCHMEN that you can get into in a 
comic book but which you couldn’t get in- 
toa prose novel without it being ponderous 


and clumsy. One of the things that we’ve 
done with WATCHMEN is to try and 
come up with a work of comic art that has 
effects in it which no other medium could 
successfully duplicate. That goes for 
novels and for films, as well. 

‘That said, I have got as much confidence 
as it is possible to have in the people who 
are handling the WATCHMEN film. Sam 
Hamm is an excellent screenwriter, he’s 
been signed to write the WATCHMEN 
film. I think that it’s got, therefore, as 
good a chance as any of being a good film. 

But that said, I still maintain that the best 
expression of WATCHMEN is liable to 
be as a comic book. I mean, the film might 
be even better in its own way, but I think 
that because we did try consciously with 
WATCHMEN to come up with effects 
that no other medium could duplicate, and 
to establish a range of effects that were 
unique to comic books, then I think that 
it would be to some degree pointless to 
do it as a novel — and although I’m in- 
terested in seeing what is done of it as a 
film, you know, I would say that even 


there. . .I think that sort of it will be dif- 
ferent. It can’t be the same thing, because 
I don’t think the thing as it stands is 
translatable. 
DARREL: I hadn't known there was a 
film in the works. 
ALAN: Yeah, 20th Century-Fox have op- 
tioned WATCHMEN as a film. The pro- 
ducers are Joel Silver and Larry Gordon, 
who where the producers of 48 HOURS. 
And if I could take this opportunity just 
to scotch rumors that have been circulating 
wildly elsewhere that Walter Hill has got 
something to do with it — he hasn’t. I 
think the rumors originated because so- 
meone had heard that there was a connec- 
tion with 48 HOURS and because Walter 
Hill was the director of that film, people 
assumed that he was therefore connected 
with WATCHMEN. He’s not. It was the 
producers of that film, Joel Silver and 
Larry Gordon. 

I’ve spoken to Joel Silver, he seems 
very enthusiastic and has a good track 
record of getting films actually made. That 
said, of course, we’ve been hearing about 


Alan used the map and historical notes from the Mayfair/DC roleplaying game (reprinted partially on opposite page) for reference 
in SWAMP THING #52. Note the allusions to Evanstown, Gotham Village and Uptown. Also, the toppling statue of Jon Loger- 
quist, who founded Gotham City. More allusions follow on the following pages. 
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maneuverability. The warehouses are con- 
structed of aluminum sheeting over a 
steel skeleton, although a few brick build- 
ings exist. 

There is no residential housing in the 
Waterfront area, although a few tran- 
sients live there. 

The docks themselves are equipped 
with cranes, and bulldozer-like vehicles 
used to tow huge skids of cargo. There are 
dozens of forklifts around the docks, usu- 
ally kept behind a chain link fence when 
not in use. 
11)Uptown 

Uptown was once THE neighborhood in 
which to live in Gotham, but that position 
has been usurped by Bristol and Neville. It 
has not deteriorated as much as it has 
become socially mixed. You can find the 
professional, the factory worker, the small 
shop owner, the very rich, and the rather 
weird, all living in Uptown. Residential 
hotels which charge several thousand 
dollars a month in rent are next to free 
legal clinics, and a Rolls Royce Silver Spirit 
will often be parked next to a Ford Escort. 
Uptown is a very tolerant neighborhood, 
and the mix of people here makes it the 
most vibrant of Gotham’s neighborhoods . 
.. at least in the opinion of Uptowners. 
Gotham Park is located in Uptown. 

Vicki Vale, photographer for Picture 
News Magazine, lives in Uptown. 

12) The Bowery 

The Bowery was originally a farm owned 
by Jon Logerquist, the founder of Gotham 
City. The British burned the farm after 
Logerquist refused to pay taxes to the 


From the Gamemaster’s Manual: A map of Gotham City. Numbered neighborhoods 
include The Bowery (12), where Bruce Wayne’s parents were killed, and Bristol 
(5) where Wayne Manor is. 


Crown. Logerquist was killed in the fire. 

The Bowery has had an unsavory repu- 
tation ever since the days of Logerquist. 
The majority of the ghost stories of Go- 
tham have their origin in the Bowery. 

Unlike other districts of Gotham, the 
Bowery has never had any glory days. The 
neighborhood has always been unsavory. 
Many of Gotham’s most notorious crimi- 
nals took advantage of the superstitions 
surrounding the Bowery to cover for their 
criminal activities. 

Crime Alley, where Bruce Wayne's par- 
ents were killed, is located in the Bowery. 


13)Glendale 

Glendale was a separate town until the 
1930's when it was annexed by Gotham. It 
still has the flavor of a city-within-a-city, 
with a central post office, city hall (now 
the offices of state representatives and 
county officials, including the Gotham 
County Sheriff's Department), and adown- 
town area which is a miniature version of 
Gotham’s Central Business district. Many 
Glendale residents still believe Glendale 
to be a separate entity, calling Gotham 
“the other city’. 

Glendale is the location for the Glen- 
dale Institute of Technology (G.L.T), one 
of the finest in the country. The Institute 
is often called the “S.T.A.R. Labs farm 
team”. G.LT. has a fierce, but hopeless, 
sports rivalry with Gotham University. 
G.LT.’s infamous team cheer is “They've 
scored again, that’s Okay! They'll all work 
for us someday”. 
14)Evanstown 


Evanstown still has the atmosphere of 


asmall town, with single-family houses on 
Wacre plots predominating, with no build- 
ing rising more than four stories. The 
crime rate here is remarkably low, and 
community spirit is high. Evanstown has 
four times as many Little League teams as 
4, any other neighborhood in Gotham. 

Police Commissioner James Gordon and 

jis daughter, Barbara, live in Evanstown. 

5) Irving Grove 

Irving Grove is an upper-middle class 
neighborhood, with sinall housing devel- 
opments on the edge @# the Dayton Forest 
Preserve. . 

The Dayton Forest Preservegnow a na- 
tional park, was established by Nathaniel 
Dayton, a wealthy manufacturer who wan- 
ted to preserve some of the woodlands 
which had once surrounded Gotham. The 
Forest Preserve is a quiet, pleasant place 
with paths for biking and hiking. It is also 
rumored to contain the loot from two of 
Gotham’s most famous crimes: the Grey- 
scout Armored Car Robbery of 1974 ($4.4 
million) and the Royal Canton Jewel heist. 
of 1960 ($3.6 million). 


16)Gotham Village 

Recently renamed, the character of the 
area is best described by its former title: 
Gotham Industrial Park. After a failed at- 
tempt to attract new industry to Gotham, 
the city has tried to convertthe area into 
low-rent housing. The area has several 
respectable housing developments, but 
the district is one of the grayer districts of 
Gotham. Several Gotham Village residents 
have moved back into.Bryanttown rather 
than live in Gotham Village. 
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Angela Griffin's body was left 
crippled by a terrorist attack, but 


her mind controls a powerful 
robotic duplicate--MICRA! 
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RITA--the most dangerous 
terrorist this country has ever 
known, she's hijacked two of the 
Army's newest war machines. 


MICRA and RITA share a deadly secret that leads to the Battle of the (21st) Century in 
MICRA *5--and the most acclaimed comic of 1987 will never be the same! On sale in 
late summer, from Comics Interview Publications. 
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SILVER SURFER and X-MEN films for 
the past 200 years to my certain 
knowledge. (Laughter.) Whether the film 
is actually made or not is completely in 
the air, and how it turns out is in the lap 
of the gods. It’s beyond my control. But, 
you know, they’ve got Sam Hamm as 
writer of it, who is a very good, promis- 
ing, new screenwriter, and has also got 
a good background and interest in com- 
ics and is the screenwriter, I believe, upon 
the new BATMAN film, as well. 
DARREL: That’s another one we've been 
hearing about for a long time! 

ALAN: Yeah. Well, they finally, I 
believe, have got a screenplay that 
everybody's happy with. I still don’t know 
whether that will be made, but I’ve read 
the screenplay and if they make a film that 
is true to that screenplay, I don’t think that 
many BATMAN fans will be disap- 
pointed. It’s very, very good. I’ve spoken 
to Sam, I went out to lunch with him — 
he came to Northampton and had lunch 
with me — and I’ve got complete faith in 
him. I believe that he will try his best to 
make the film as faithful to the experience 
of reading WATCHMEN as he can. I 
believe he’s got a lot of respect for the 
material, and that’s all that I can ask for 
really, and I’m prepared to sort of stand 
by what he does. 

DARREL: On films — this is taking a bit 
of an aside — two years ago Ramsey 
Campbell spoke in COMICS INTERVIEW 
#22 of a problem that you were having in 
England with videocassettes being releas- 
ed that hadn’t gone through the film cen- 
sors, causing great outrage in some 
circles, and I was wondering if you could 
maybe update that for us. 

ALAN: Well, we still basically have a 
situation over here where we have a con- 
servative government which amongst its 
supporters has a number of extreme 
pressure groups, which I should imagine 
would be quite similar in tone to some of 
your fundamentalist right groups over 
there. There are also things like the 
Viewers and Listeners Association, which 
is a very starched and upright Christian 
woman named Mary Whitehouse who 
seems to believe that it’s her holy duty to 
determine what other people should read 
or listen to or enjoy, according to her own 
principles. So basically we do still have 
calls for censorship of videos and stuff like 
that. 

Ramsey was probably a lot better in- 
formed about the situation than I am, 
because I think he’s probably closer to the 
film world than I — well, to that part of 
it, anyway — than I was, and probably 
more knowledgeable. But, yeah, I think 
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the situation is still pretty much the same. 
There are still some quite sinister groups 
sort of pushing to get censorship, and if 
Mrs. Thatcher does win the next election 
there is a fair chance that there will be a 
new bill pushed through Pariament which 
will redefine obscenity as ‘‘that which is 
likely to offend a reasonable person.’’ 
DARREL: Gasp! 

ALAN: I’m sure that any eleven-year-old 
out there could tell me what was wrong 
with that as a proposed amendment to a 
law. I mean, for one thing, it presupposes 
that anybody has got the faintest idea what 
a “‘reasonable person’’ is. I would like to 
think of myself as a reasonable person, 
you know, so therefore the bill should ex- 
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tend to anything which is liable to offend 
me, which is not very much at all — or, 
you know, presumably there would be a 
lot of conservative MPs who would think 
of themselves as being reasonable people 
and me as being a completely unreason- 
able person. (Laughter.) 

But basically it would give whatever 
party was in charge of the country com- 
plete license to ban whatever they wanted 
to, on moral grounds, on political grounds, 
on religious grounds, upon whatever. It’s 
the same situation, but getting worse by 
slow degrees over the years. If the con- 
servations do have a third team, I should 
imagine that there is a fair chance we may 
have some sort of legislation like that 
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“If somebody reads, then goes out and behaves 


like Rorschach, I wouldn’t feel responsible.”’ 


pushed through, if the conservation 
government survives with a majority that 
is strong enough to push through that sort 
of legislation. 

DARREL: Well, that’s depressing, but at 
least there’s still a chance. 

ALAN: Yeah, well, there’s still a chance; 
and, of course, I should imagine that if 
it is pushed through there will be a large 
number — well, I'd like to think there will 
be a large number — of people over here 
fighting against it and protesting against 
it as vocally as they possibly can. I know 
that I shall certainly be amongst them if 
it should come to it, you know. There’s 
always hope. Hope springs enternal in the 
human breast. 

DARREL: We spoke about WATCHMEN 
being adapted into film; another area in- 
to which WATCHMEN has been adapted 


“Jf Superman were to come to our world, very shortly it would not be our world 
at all — because his presence would have altered it.”” Enter: Dr. Manhattan. 


is the role-playing game field. Did you 
have any input with the people at Mayfair 
Games? 

ALAN: Yes, I did. Dan Greenberg, who 
did the first game, and Ray Winninger, 
who has done the second, both called me 
up and I spent a long time talking to them 
about the background of the WATCH- 
MEN’S world, filling in the background 
details for them, so that they would know 
exactly what the chronology of the world 
was and how it was all set up. I did that 


- with the pair of them, then they suggested 


sort of ideas for the games and they sound- 
ed perfectly good to me, so I okayed them. 
Generally, I was there to provide back- 
up information and stuff like that, but I 
approved both of the games and I thought 
that both of them — I’ve seen both of them 
now and I think, of that kind of game, they 


already. He knows Captain Metrop- 


Weaver and the others. 


It is vital, however, that the Player 
not act on this information and con- 
front Captain Metropolis because, in 
his timeline, Dr. Manhattan did not 
confront Captain Metropolis in the 


Metropolis in the present, and will 


Manhattan is tied to his timeline and 
while he knows the future, he cannot 
alter it, 


Player about Captain Metropolis’ in. 
olis planned the kidnappings of Wally _ volvement or if the GM chooses to do 
so, he or she should make it implicit 
that Manhattan not become involved. 
If the Player complains that he/she _ their objectives, especially if Manhat 
should have been told of Metropolis’ tan is played like any other hero. 
plan because Dr. Manhattan would 

have known, the GM could tell the 


Player it was the only realistic way to 
past, is not confronting Captain keep Manhattan from inappropriate- 
ly acting on the information. Besides, 
not confront him in the future. Dr. the GM wastied to atimeline that did 
not inchide telling the Player. 


Read the following to the Dr. Mg 
tan Player (but not in the p} 
In brief, the GM could just tell the other Players): 


In terms of the play of the adven 
ture, the addition of Dr. Manhattan 
to thegroup could make it ridiculous: 
ly simple for the heroes to achieve 


Keep in mind that Dr. Manhattan is 
not like any other hero. 

Dr. Manhattan is inordinately 
detached from his humanity and 
prefers to observe a situation rather 
than act upon it. When he does act, he 
does not always do what most Players 
would perceive as the most tactically 
advantageous. Instead, his actions 
are based on mysterious, unfathom- 
able motivations, 


To simulate this in the game, use 
his Catastrophic Irrational Attrac 
tion to knowledge of the physical 
world. 


Inplay, whenever you feel Manhat- 
should take some action, makean 

‘rational Altraction check. Only if 

ve roll is 18 or more will Manhattan 

ake the action. Otherwise he will 

land and observe impassively. In 

Ldition, you cannot roll for an 
ion more than once, unless the 
ation dramatically chang 


r example, suppose Dr. Manhat 
ind Rorschach meet a thug who 
Rorschach. The Player wants 
Danhattan to Teleport the thug 
jail cell but blows the roll. Dr. 
ill observe the situation, 
» until the thug 
down and directly 
attacks Dr. Manhattan. 


Also, the GM can call for a Miscel- 
taneous Action check at any appro- 
priate time. If the GM feels an action 
is based on human qualities that the 
Doctor lacks or is just plain 
inappropriate to Dr. Manhattan, the 
GM will ask for a roll. If the roll is 18 
or more, the action may continue, 
(Note that this is in addition to the 
Irrational Attraction Roll.) 


A second option for playing Dr. 
Manhattan is to simply play him as 
he is in the Watchmen series. Good 
role-playing can convince the GM to 
let you, the Player, limit the Charac- 
ter naturally, rather than artificial 
ig the powers through game 

contrivances. If he is 
played in Character, Manhattan will 
not rip through the adventure in 
record time. To do sowoutd begaudy, 
almost vulgar, a style quite unlike 
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look as if they’re very, very good. A lot 
of care has been put into them and I’m 
quite pleased by the. . . well, the care that’s 
been taken to make sure that, you know, 
they fit in with the WATCHMEN universe 
in the most minute detail. I’m quite im- 
pressed by that. 

DARREL: There’s a rumor going around 
that you turned over all of your notes to 
Mayfair Games for their use in putting 
together these games. 

ALAN: I don’t know; I mean, they may 
have had access to the notes, they may 
have got them from DC, but they certainly 
didn’t get them from me because I — well, 
I just lose things like that. 1 haven’t got 
any sort of old notes and things like that. 
I just throw them out, because if I kept 
them they’d take up too much house room, 
you know. 

DARREL: Gaming’s a different kind of 
adaptation — they're not doing the story 
so much as they're replicating the world 
and the characters. I have to say, the idea 
of some people out there emulating some 
of those characters frightens me a little bit. 
ALAN: What, do you mean in a role- 
playing game.? 

DARREL: Not in the game. I imagine 
most people will do it during the game and 
then set it down when it’s over. But I don't 
want to have any Rorschachs running 
around. 

ALAN: Well, I don’t know, I've always 
tended to think that was pretty spurious, 
anyway. If there is somebody out there 
who is going to read WATCHMEN and 
is going to then go out and behave like 
Rorschach, I honestly wouldn’t feel the 
slightest bit of blame or responsibility for 
that. Quite frankly, if there is anybody out 
there whose mind is upon a hair trigger 
that fine, so that they could be sort of in- 
fluenced and overtaken by a (laughter) fic- 
titious comic-book character, then ob- 
viously the factors that have brought their 
mind to that state have something to do 
with society or their parents and have 
nothing to do with me. Equally as obvious- 
ly, then, if they haven’t seen Rorschach 
and been influenced by him, it would have 
been a news bulletin the next day, or a 
television program the next day, or a film 
the day after that or, you know, a record 
the day after that. If people are that sug- 
gestible, then I would say that the flaw is 
with the society that’s made them like that, 
not with whatever obsession they happen- 
ed to latch onto. 


So, no, I would imagine that. . .I don’t 
really see. . .I mean, if someone is going 
to emulate a character they are much more 
likely to emulate a big, tough, impossi- 
ble hero like Rambo or Clint Eastwood 


or one of those people that’s made to look 
perfect and strong, with an answer for 
everything. I don’t think Rorschach is 
made to look a very attractive character 
at all. He has got a lot of sexual problems, 
a lot of mental problems, he lives in 
squalor, you know. I really don’t think that 
I’ve glamorized that kind of life. 
DARREL: That's certainly true. The 
characters in WATCHMEN are pretty ex- 
treme, some of them. Obviously, they’ve 
been designed that way. In most comic 
books, there is a lot of care and love put 
into the characters, and then people kind 
of latch onto them — I get the feeling that 
you don't want people latching onto the 
characters in WATCHMEN that way. 
ALAN: Well, I think that all of the 
characters have a great deal of care put 
into their creation, but what I've tried to 
do is just not make it so obvious, because 
I don’t like this very simple, cheap and 
ultimately use /ess manipulation of the 
reader’s emotions that seems to go on. 
Basically, most characters in comics are 
sort of anodyne ciphers. They’re just com- 
plete blanks with, you know. . . well, their 
actual characteristics, they've got about all 
of the emotional depth of My Little Pony. 
(Laughter.) And consequently people tend 
to think of those sort of characters as nice, 
attractive, well-rounded characters. If they 
were to have those people around them in 
real life, they’d probably realize just how 
far short those comic-book characters fall 
of real personalities. 

What I tried to do in WATCHMEN was 
to take a number of quite radically diverse 
characters, some of whom would be prob- 
ably fairly well instantly likeable. I find 
Dan Dreiberg very likable. He’s a very 
human character. I find Hollis Mason very 
likeable. I find the Silk Spectre likeable, 
both her and her mother. The strange thing 
is that, with characters like Rorschach and 
the Comedian, who politically and in the 
way they behave are the exact opposite of 
myself — and I should suspect of most of 
the readers out there — I was pleased with 
the way those characters turned out. 
Although I didn’t spare any sort of effort 
in portraying the Comedian as a complete 
amoral monster, I found that while writing 
the stories I was starting to develop — not 
sympathy, that’s too strong a word — a 
curious respect for him as a character, and 
the same applied for Rorschach. Even 
though I still found him loathsome, I could 
come to respect the character in a certain 
way; and I think that if I can accomplish 
that — it I can come up with two complete- 
ly unlikable characters and then make the 
readers almost have a respect for them 
despite their unlikability — then that is 
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something which is much more difficult 
and much more worthwhile achieving than 
coming up with characters that are just ob- 
viously there as sickly pieces of mar- 
shmallow designed, you know, just to lure 
the readers sort of by their sweetness. 
DARREL: When you write, do you have 
a single philosophy that you use in ap- 
proaching the art of writing that would be 
something universal with all of your work? 
ALAN: No. No, there’s such a lot of dif- 
ferent stories, and if I was just to try the 
same approach over and over again, I 
would have given up four or five years 
ago, because I would have been bored 
stupid. What I try to do is to sort of — 
obviously, there are certain techniques that 
I will use repeatedly, but it depends very 
much upon the story. 

The only thing that is a constant 
throughout my work is that I have to be 
interested in what I’m writing, I have to 
be excited about what I’m writing, or it 
will just never communicate to the reader. 
So, yeah, I do try to sort of crank myself 
up to a certain level of intensity with each 
story that I’m writing, just purely to main- 
tain my own interest for as long as it takes 
to write the story. That is the only sort of 
invariable rule that I could apply to my 
writing, just that the intensity must be 
there. Whether it’s a humor story or a hor- 
ror story or whatever, it doesn’t matter — 
as long as my interest is at a certain level 


without any plot, any script, any idea of 
what was going to happen; then he’d send 
those eight pages to me and I would sit 
and have to think about them, would work 
out the story inspired by what he was do- 
ing, and then I would write the remain- 
ing pages, send the script back to him, and 
he would complete the job. 

So what John was doing was going to 
the junk yards, taking backs off television 
sets, smashing up watches, sticking all of 
these bits of physical junk onto his art- 
board, as well as photographs of the 
Swamp Thing plastic head that he had 
made, and apparently one of the pages of 
art he couldn’t even mail to Karen Berger 
because it weighed 30 pounds by the time 
he got all of this scrap iron stuck to it. And 
consequently John sent me about ten pages 
of incomprehensible stuff, which were 
wonderful and beautiful and bizarre, but 
which didn’t make any sense at all because 


they weren’t meant to, and then I sort of 
came up with a story that fitted around 
them, wrote a few extra pages of it, sent 
it back to John, and he finished off the art. 
It was a totally different way of work- 
ing, which was its attraction, really. We 
wanted to come up with a way of work- 
ing that was different from the way that 
he had worked before, just to keep our in- 
terest up there. This is probably, I think, 
why, you will find that there is an increas- 
ing amount of strangeness and weirdness 
in SWAMP THING — because we had 
to keep making constant attempts to sort 
of upgrade the level of our interest, which 
meant doing something, you know, of in- 
creasingly radical difference every couple 
of issues. 
DARREL: / think that particular issue is 
going to be a cherished classic in collec- 
tions for a long time to come. 
ALAN: Well, thank you, I had a lot of 


“‘One of the pages he couldn’t even mail because it weighed 30 pounds by the 


time he got all of this scrap iron stuck to it.’’ 


of intensity to get the story to work. But 
that is the only constant throughout my 
work. That is the only sort of thing that 
Lalways do, whatever story I am writing. 
DARREL: One recent issue of SWAMP 
THING, which kind of blew me away, was 
the collage issue that John Totleben did 
the art on. From what I’ve heard, he put 
together sort of sculptured pages that were 
somehow reproduced on paper, just put- 
ting together things he would find. Did you 
write out a story for him to do that to, or 
give him a general idea for the story? 

ALAN: No, what happened was that John 
suggested — well, this was towards the 
end of the run on SWAMP THING, and 
Thad complained to John that I was sort 
of starting to run out of ideas. I was star- 
ting to wish that I had finished SWAMP 
THING ten issues earlier, because I was 
saying, ‘‘Look, I’m not sure that I can 
keep my enthusiasm up for these last ten 
issues, it’s been a long slog and I’m star- 
ting to find everything that we’re doing 
old hat.” And John said that he’d had quite 
a radical idea, which was to do an issue 
entirely of full-page collages, which 
sounded pretty strange to me. So he said 
that what he would do was that he would 
go away and produce eight collage pictures 
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fun doing it, and I know John did as well. 
A lot of people. . .some people didn’t like 
it. I mean, I had some people coming up 
to me and saying, “‘Well, it’s not comic 
strip is it’” — which is total shit, because 
of course it’s comic strip. I mean, there 
is no fundamental difference in storytell- 
ing structure between SWAMP THING 
#60 and PRINCE VALIANT. It hasn’t got 
balloons, no — neither has PRINCE 
VALIANT. It’s got big detailed pictures 
with blocks of text, exactly the same as 
PRINCE VALIANT has. So in structure 
it’s not that radical. It’s the most basic sort 
of, you know, panels and captions; it’s the 
most basic form of comic-book storytell- 
ing that there is. But a lot of people have 
become so conditioned by what they think 
of as comics, and have got such a narrow 
idea of what they think comics are; I think 
it’s all to the good if occasionally you get 
artists and writers doing something which 
doesn’t fall into those categories. 
DARREL: We've only got a few minutes 
left, so after your holiday — what's next 
for Alan Moore? 

ALAN: Well, during my holiday I’m go- 
ing to be having a period of sort of evalua- 
tion. I’m going to work out what I’ve done 
over the past eight years and what I want 
to do over the next eight years. 

I shall be spending much of the re- 
mainder of this year tying up a few loose 
ends. I shall be doing a novel for Tor 
Books — please don’t ask me on what, yet, 
because I haven’t got the faintest idea, but 
they have asked me to do one and I should 
like very much to oblige. I shall be 
finishing off V FOR VENDETTA, which 
I’m contracted to do for DC Comics. I 
shall be doing the MR. MONSTER/ 
SWAMP THING team-up book, which 
although I am not strickly contracted to 


do it — because the contract expired — 
I still do feel a certain obligation to finish. 
It’s a book I should like to do. So V FOR 
VENDETTA and the MR. MONSTER 
book shall finish all of my work for DC. 

I shall be doing another three episodes 
of MIRACLEMAN, which will conclude 
MIRACLEMAN Book Three and my 
tenure on MIRACLEMAN, at least for the 
time being. I shall be doing a few of the 
things that I have promised to Fan- 
tagraphics Books, and a couple of other 
odds and ends. I’ll be doing the cover to 
Dark Horse’s Basil Wolverton’s 
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PLANET OF TERROR. That's an an- 
thology comic and I shall be doing the 
cover to that. So there will be a few loose 
ends that I shall be tying up over the next 
year or 18 months, and then I’m basical- 
ly hoping to reach some point of conclu- 
sion about what the current state of the 
comic market is. 

I believe that there is a vast new audi- 
ence — or, at least, a potential audience 
— waiting out there that have had their sort 
of palates tickled by the current state of, 
you know, well-produced comic books 
like Art Spiegelman’s MAUS, DARK 
KNIGHT — hopefully, WATCHMEN 
would be included in that — and who 
although they are perhaps attracted to 
comic books for the first time and may be 
interested at least for a short while in a 
novel treatment of superheroes, will not 
be endlessly satisfied with novel treatments 
of superheroes and will shortly be want- 
ing some more adult or more flexible fare. 
I hope to be able to sort of identify the 
audience that I think is out there, work out 
what needs to be done to expand it and 
to satisfy it, and proceed from there. I 
hope that it is going to generate some en- 
tirely new kinds of comics. So look for 
that in ’88, but other than that, I really 
can’t be any more specific. A lot of it is 
going to depend on what sort of conclu- 
sions I come to during this sort of two- 


month lie off. 
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lan Moore says there will be no 

sequel to WATCHMEN. How- 

ever, a sequel of sorts already 
exists, thanks to the role-playing game in- 
dustry, Mayfair Games and writer Daniel 
Greenberg. In fact, as I discovered while 
speaking with Dan, the WATCHMEN role- 
playing module (and actually, by the time 
you read this, a second module will be 
available) can be considered not only a 
sequel to WATCHMEN, but also an alter- 
native vision of WATCHMEN. If you want 
to find out what that means, keep 
reading... 


DARREL BOATZ: I'm speaking with 
Daniel Greenberg, who likes to be called 
Daniel — 
DANIEL GREENBERG: Daan is fine, I 
just like to write under the name Daniel 
Greenberg. 
DARREL: And how does one carve out 
a career as a writer of role-playing 
games? 
DAN: I’d been playing role-playing games 
since I was in junior high school, and I'd 
been reading comics since elementary 
school — and it occurred to me when I 
was in college that the DUNGEONS & 
DRAGONS adventures that I was running 
were a lot better than a lot of the stuff that 
was being published. I decided to see if 
I could get mine published. I wrote some 
things, and it turned out to be remarkably 
easy to get published, and I’ve continued 
from there. I really enjoy making a liv- 
ing doing what I like to do. So I’m writing 
to help support an acting career, which 
hasn’t taken off quite so well as the writing 
career has. I like to consider myself a 
renaissance man. I do a lot of everything. 
I do artwork, I write, I act, it’s 
remarkable. 
DARREL: And you discovered comics in 
elementary school. Marvel? DC? 
DAN: I was heavily into Marvel. I was 
completely anti-DC. Now Marvel and DC 
have pretty much switched positions, DC 
from the entrenched, uncreative monolith 
in the industry and Marvel from the young 
dynamic company, and now Marvel is a 
monolithic entrenched corporation and DC 
is the exciting, up and coming, feisty 
young company. I haven't completely 
switched loyalties. Everything DC pro- 
duces isn’t fantastic and everything that 
Marvel produces isn’t quite rotten, but it’s 
close. (Laughter.) 

I think that the alternate fields, the ex- 
perimental fields, is where the real stuff 
is that’s happening: WATCHMEN, 
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DARK KNIGHT, BEANWORLD, things 
like that. That’s where the real excitement 
is in comics right now. All of the ex- 
perimental stuff that’s actually out on a 
limb, where people are taking a chance 
and playing with the whole concept of 
what comics are about. That’s where the 
most exciting work right now is being 
done in comics. They’re not endlessly 
reinventing the wheel, with the New 
Universe and stuff like that. 
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DARREL: So you discovered gaming — 
DAN: Around high school, shortly before 
the big D&D boom. When D&D first 
came out, I discovered it with the very first 
printing, and it was real exciting! It was 
a lot of what I’d been wanting for a long 
time, which was a chance to... 
DARREL: To experience? 

DAN: Right, exactly. Instead of just 
reading a book or watching a movie, to 
actually project yourself into it and 


vicariously experience it in a much more 
direct way. 
DARREL: / wish role-playing games 
were around when I was younger so I 
could have gotten involved with them when 
Thad the time to really pursue something 
like that. I’ve been looking into it, more 
or less, for the last ten years, but I never 
really find the time to invest in it. But it 
seems like a really great situation. I can 
remember when I was eight or ten or 
whatever, reading a comic book or a 
paperback or something and just sitting 
down and imagining these characters 
beyond the stories they were in. 
DAN: Right, beyond the scope of just 
what the writer came up with. I did, too, 
and I thought after awhile, ‘“Well, that’s 
good, but what if this happened, what if 
the character did this? This would have 
been much more intelligent.’”” A lot of 
times writers put their characters in fair- 
ly contrived situations to get to the result 
that they want. That kind of thing doesn’t 
really happen in role-playing games 
because the characters say, ‘‘No way."” 
(Laughter.) You know, it’s my character’s 
life, this is what he’s going to do. He’s 
going to respond to this intelligently. 
DARREL: Each player controls his own 
character, so it.. .well, it can be directed 
by the gamesmaster, but not in so overt 
a fashion? 
DAN: Exactly. The gamesmaster can try 
to manipulate it, but the games are much 
more fun when the gamesmaster just lets 
the players react as the players would have 
the characters react, exactly as they want 
them to. Yeah, it is very exciting, and 
when a game is working out right, when 
there’s really good synergy between the 
gamesmaster and the players, the adven- 
ture can really take off. The excitement 
and the charge, the emotional punch of the 
game, can reach heights far beyond 
anything you’re going to experience in a 
movie or a book! 

It doesn’t happen all of the time. It takes 
a really good combination, it takes people 
really wanting to have it happen; but when 
it happens I’ve seen acting in role play- 
ing games that actually surpasses a lot of 
professional work I’ve seen, in terms of 
sheer honesty and credibility of delivery. 
You see, in theater, one of the things that 
actors struggle for is to be honest on stage, 
to deal honestly with the emotions or the 
situations that the character is involved 
with, and not come off contrived, because 
we can tell when an actor is really being 
fakey. You can really tell. 
DARREL: You have to get into character 
and not break character and still draw it 
all from within yourself? 


‘‘Roleplaying was formed by people who 


DAN: Right, exactly. I've seen totally un- 
skilled, untrained — you know, people 
who are not trained actors — play their 
characters with as much emotional 
credibility or more credibility than actors 
who have studied for years just to be able 
to do just that. So I’ve actually used role- 
playing games with my fellow actors that 
I’ve coached and have acted with, and I’ve 
seen some really good results with it. I 
haven’t really taken it as far as I could. 
I know that Greg Stafford of Chaosium 
has been working with role-playing games 
in education, and I think that’s a very ex- 
citing project. I think role-playing games 
have a lot of potential in actor training, 
and that’s something I am going to be 
working on somewhere down the road. 
DARREL: The thing about role-playing 
games in education is that, of course, any 
teacher is going to have to have the cir- 
riculum approved, but with role-playing 


games — 

DAN: Gaming is experimential. It’s not 
rote memorization, it’s not lecture and 
regurgitation on a test — it’s not dull, dry 
standard education. It’s a chance for the 
students to get right into the guts of the 
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situation and really experience it. I mean, 
you know, imagine playing an American 
Indian in pre-Columbian times, you get 
a much stronger feel for what that kind of 
situaiton is like, and that whole environ- 
ment, that whole culture, becomes much 
more exciting, much more vibrant. I’ve 
tun historical games before, and the thing 
that I find that it does most often is it gets 
people very interested in the culture. They 
immediately want to find out as much as 
they can about it, and do their own reading 
on their own time. They’re independent- 
ly motivated to do that. I’ve seen that hap- 
pen with kids who would never have will- 
ingly opened a textbook, suddenly they’re 
scouring the school library to find inform- 
tion about, like, France around the time 
of THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 

It’s funny, because what we know 
of as a role-playing game today was not 
what the original designers of 
DUNGEONS & DRAGONS had in mind 
when they created the game. Role-playing, 
as we know it, was kind of formulated by 
the thousands of people who ended up 
playing it and actually misinterpreted what 
the whole part to the original 
DUNGEONS & DRAGON set was. The 
original DUNGEONS & DRAGONS was 
very much a war game. There was very 
little emphasis on role-playing. You could 
have just as easily been playing a tank or 
an armored personnel carrier that had a 
fireball spell. 

DARREL: The kind of game where you 
would just play out, you know, Patton's 
battles or whatever? 

DAN: Right, exactly. D&D was a game 
like that. I’ve spoken to Dave Arneson 
— as a matter of fact, I did an interview 
with him for a magazine about the early 
days of D&D — and DUNGEONS & 
DRAGONS was created basically as a 
chance to have another type of minatures 
war game, except this time set in dungeons 
and sort of a CONAN-type setting instead 
of, you know, Prussian troops on the bat- 
tlefield. They published the rules for it, 
and the people at TSR were very surpris- 
ed to see how people had interpreted the 
game. All of a sudden the characters 
weren’t just tromping around dungeons 
and killing things; they were actually 
creating cities for the characters to adven- 
ture in, and various sort of non-player 
characters that their characters could meet 
and talk with — and whole games would 
go by and nothing would get killed, no 
money would be taken, and no experience 
points, which was the original sole pur- 
pose of the game, no experience points 
would be gained. The players and the 
gamesmasters were having a tremendous 
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amount of fun doing something that was 
not originally intended, which was hav- 
ing the role-playing experience. 
DARREL: So the consumers more-or-less 
refined the role-playing game? 

DAN: Right. And the people at TSR, be- 
ing pretty shrewd, picked up on that and 
started hiring people who were playing 
those kinds of games, and refining what 
they were doing with D&D. So basically 
the whole creation of the role-playing 
game process was much more of a synergy 
than just, you know, the idea of a couple 
of people and then everyone else picked 
up on it. The modern role-playing game 
as we know it was simultaneously invented 
all over the country — actually, all over 
the world — by people who bought the 
game and saw a lot more potential in it 
than the original designers had, and that’s 
very exciting. 

DARREL: A lot of the consumers became 
insiders at that point? 

DAN: Exactly, people who were inspired 
to. Everyone tinkered with the original 
D&D rules. I mean the original D&D 
rules just didn’t work. I don’t know 
anybody who really plays it completely by 
the book. I mean, I know some people 
who have tried. (Laughter.) Their games, 
from what I’ve seen, aren’t very exciting. 
But just about everybody picks and 
chooses what rules they want to use, even 
rewrites some of them, or comes up with 
their own rules entirely; and some of these 
tule systems out D&D D&D. The game 
RUNEQUEST, for example, from 
Chaosium, is an excellent example of a 
fascinating rule system that is not nearly 
as encumbering as D&D and still takes in- 
to account a lot of complex factors. So 
games like that started to come out, and 
the whole industry broadened as 
everybody tried to put out the perfect role- 
playing game. And, of course, that’s still 
going on. 

DARREL: Let’s bring it forward now to 
your work with the WATCHMEN module. 
How did you get involved with doing a 
WATCHMEN module? 

DAN: Well, Mayfair was the first com- 
pany that published my work professional- 
ly. I wrote a number of DUNGEONS & 
DRAGONS projects that did very well for 
them. But at the time I wrote the WAT- 
CHMEN module I was branching out and 
1 was writing other things. I was writing 
a GHOSTBUSTERS adventure. I was 
writing choose-your-own paperback 
adventures, the CROSSROADS adven- 
tures. And I was with Mayfair from the 
time they did their DC HEROES game. 
T helped them play-test it and helped refine 
some of it, and I was very interested in 


adventures with some of the DC char- 
acters. I did a SUPERMAN adventure. 


And around that time I was hearing scut- 
tlebutt in the industry about Alan Moore’s 
new project — and I was an Alan Moore 
fan from way back. I’d heard something 
about a project that he was proposing for 
DC’s newly acquired Charlton characters, 
and I had heard that it was pretty sweep- 
ing in scope and that it would create so 
many changes that the Charlton characters 
would be essentially unusable afterwards. 
Well, he didn’t get the go-ahead to use the 
Charlton characters but they did give him 
the go-ahead for the series. They were 
very excited about it. So I decided to 
follow up on this. I had tried to interest 
Mayfair ina DARK KNIGHT adventure 
before DARK KNIGHT came out, and 
they thought that because they were do- 
ing a BATMAN adventure it would be 
meaningless. Well, they found out. 
(Laughter.) So I told them that a WATCH- 
MEN adventure would be great, and they 
agreed. The guy who was in charge of 
Mayfair's role-playing games at that point, 
Cory Glaberson, we were very much on 
the same wavelength about what we 
wanted to see out in terms of product. So 
I took a trip up to New York to meet with 
Bob Greenberger, no relation, who... 
DARREL: He was the editor in charge 
of CRISIS and — 

DAN: Right, CRISIS and WATCHMEN. 
“And I basically asked him a lot of ques- 
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tions about the new DC Universe, because 
I was very excited about the changes that 
were going on and how we could reflect 
that in more Mayfair products in the DC 
HEROES role-playing game line. And I 
also talked especially about WATCH- 
MEN. Right before I went up I had been 
handed the WATCHMEN assignment 
from Mayfair, even though nothing of 
WATCHMEN existed except for a three- 
page outline. But from that I was very ex- 
cited! It was a very different kind of 
adventure. So I went to New York and 
talked with him about that, got enough in- 
formation to get started on an adventure, 
and that was the beginning of it. I talked 
to Alan Moore a couple of times about 
what was going to happen in the adven- 
ture, and to talk about details on the 
games. 

DARREL: When I spoke with Alan, he 
said that primarily what he wanted to do 
was make sure that you guys understood 
the world of WATCHMEN and the 
characters themselves. 

DAN: Right, because there is a mood and 
a flavor to WATCHMEN that is unique 
in comics. I think that your standard 
sock’em-up adventure, your standard 
comic book adventure — I don’t think the 
state of the art in comic-book adventures 
is all that advanced. It was a long way to 
go before it really comes into its own. But 
the standard format for the adventure 
wouldn't work. 

DARREL: Well, I just want to inject a 
personal observation: the standard format 
is perfectly fine for the standard comic 
book that is aimed at the eight- to twelve- 
year-old market. 

DAN: Yeah, that’s a good point. Also, the 
whole role-playing industry is brand new 
and it has a lot of maturing to do. If you 
remember where the comic-book industry 
was ten years into comic books, you 
know, there’s still a good deal of refine- 
ment to go. But, yeah, essentially it is pret- 
ty much like where the mainstream is. But 
that would not work for WATCHMEN. 
It was very important that Alan explain 
exactly what it was that he was trying to 
do with the series and the characters; and 
not so much any one thing, but just ex- 
plaining in detail about the particulars, it 
gave me a really solid feeling for it even 
though the comic book didn’t exist yet at 
the time I started working on it. 
DARREL: That must have been 
frightening. 

DAN: That’s one way to look at it. 
DARREL: Or thrilling. 

DAN: Yeah. I chose to find it very 
challenging and very exciting, to be on the 
ground floor of something like that. It’s 
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purely a matter of how you look at it, real- 
ly. It’s purely a matter of how you want 
to think about it. But what I decided was 
most important to capture was that mood, 
and so I created the whole adventure as 
kind of an investigation against an invisi- 
ble opponent. And also I put in kind of 
a parallel to what’s going on in the 
WATCHMEN series. In the WATCH- 
MEN comic, as was revealed in issue #11, 
Ozymandias has been behind a lot of the 
mysterious happenings in the series; the 
death of the Comedian, the disappearance 
of Jon — and so I decided to parallel that 
in my WATCHMEN adventure. I’m not 
going to say exactly how, because the 
adventure is still on sale — it should have 
quite a bit of life left in it and I don’t want 
to quite give away exactly what happens 
— but I’ve talked to a couple of critics and 
reviewers in the comic-book and the gam- 
ing worlds, and a few people have pick- 
ed up on it and have commented on the 
parallels. That was very exciting to me, 
to put it in deliverately in hopes that it 
would be received, and then to see it well 
received. 

DARREL: As | understand it, the first 
WATCHMEN module is a ’60s adventure 
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with the Crimebusters? 

DAN: Exactly. It’s all the main characters 
of WATCHMEN: Rorschach, Captain 
Metropolis, Nite Owl, Ozymandias, the 
Silk Spectre, the Comedian, and Dr. 
Manhattan. It takes place just after the first 
meeting of the Crimebusters, that first 
aborted meeting where Captain Metropolis 
tried to form them into a group and they 
ended up going their own separate ways. 
The whole set-up for the adventure is that 
somebody close to each of the main 
characters has been kidnapped. The 
adventure begins with the investigation of 
each kidnapping, and then a follow-up on 
clues to see exactly what’s going on — and 
a number of blind alleys and red herrings 
— and a mystery, just like in the comic, 
that is presented there to be unravelled. 
DARREL: Sounds intriguing to me. 
DAN: That’s the feedback I’ve been get- 
ting on it. (Laughter.) That is very 
exciting. 

DARREL: With the Watchmen 
themselves, there’s a few questions that 
have really been running through my head 
that I didn’t get a chance to speak with 
Alan Moore about, and one of them is the 
world of WATCHMEN, itself. Basically, 


Knight adventure before D.K. came out.”’ 


from what I’ve seen in the series, it’s the 
same as our world, up until 1938, when 
Hooded Justice started playing the costum- 
ed vigilante hero adventurer. The 
divergence begins there, but then what 
happens? 

DAN: My understanding of it from talk- 
ing to Alan is that, yeah, the divergence 
basically starts with heroes. The existence 
of costumed heroes in the ’40s did make 
a big splash culturally, but not a tremen- 
dous impact other than that. When the '60s 
came along, however, and you’ve got Dr. 
Manhattan, the world in general takes a 
quantum leap into new possibilities — and 
also with Ozymandias’s manipulations 
behind the scenes. Between the technology 
that Jon creates and Ozymadias’s 
manipulations, the world takes off in’a 
totally different way. Electric cars are 
possible. Personal airships are possible. 
So basically the picture of the world is dif- 
ferent. Fashions begin to change. Basical- 
ly, what Alan and Dave have done is 
create a world that is so close that it 
basically is our world, but with enough 
difference to be mysterious and almost a 
little bit threatening. 

DARREL: J could see where that would 
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If you’ve never experienced the 
early adventures, this graphic novel 
is just what you need to bone up on 
Southern Knights history. 
And if you’re fortunate enough to 
have read these rare early issues, 
this collection makes it much easier 
to reread and refer to them (and you 
don’t have to handle your valuable 


be a little bit easier to work with in a 
simulation like a role-playing game than 
something like DUNGEONS & DRAG- 
ONS; but, on the other hand, with 
DUNGEONS & DRAGONS you are not 
limited by what you know is out there. 
DAN: Right. You are limited by the things 
that you don’t know, that the gamesmaster 
hasn’t told you yet. Well, a role-playing 
game functions very strongly on shared 
assumptions. The gamesmaster can’t 
possibly tell you everything that there is 
to know that your character would know 
about the world, except to assume that it 
is going to be something like the real world 
except for a couple of deviations. 
DARREL: / also have a great many ques- 
tions about Dr. Manhattan. When he first 
started revealing his powers in the series, 
it seemed to me like: here’s a character 
who knows everything, he knows what’s 
going to happen all down the line. But as 
the series has unfolded it seems to me that 
maybe that is not exactly the case, that 
there may be a misinterpretation of scope, 
and that he has his own limitations? 
DAN: Well, of course. While he can see 
the future, he can’t change it. Except, 
yeah, he does say in issue #10 about how 
the future is actually kind of hazy, and 
who knows if he’s saying that because it’s 
true or because that is the thing that he 
said. 


DARREL: Right. That’s the thing he 
knows he is supposed to say. 

DAN: So you get into a situation of a mir- 
ror reflecting a mirror reflecting a mirror 
reflecting a mirror reflecting a mirror — 
you don’t know where it begins or ends. 
DARREL: With all of the other 
characters, though. . .that would seem to 
me to be a very difficult character to work 
in with the other characters in something 
like a role-playing game. 

DAN: Exactly. What I did in the game is 
that I made him a non-player character 
who deliberately doesn’t care to get in- 
volved in the adventure, even though it 
means rescuing his pale Wally Weaver, 
because his motivations are completely in- 
explicable. Not completely, but they are 
known to him and they don’t always make 
much sense to mere mortals. So the 
decision I made in the game — and Alan 
agreed it would be a good idea — would 
be to put him on the side as ‘‘available to 
play if the gamesmaster wants to take 
responsibility.’’ And, in addition, because 
he can basically do anything — his list of 
powers is like half a column... 
DARREL: Right, and the other 
characters don’t really have powers. 
DAN: Well, they do to some extent. 
DARREL: Well, yeah, Nite Owl has his 
machines and stuff, but there’s nothing in- 
ternal giving them power other than their 
own internal drive and desire. 

DAN: Exactly, they’re basically Batman 
in analogue. But if somebody does run Dr. 
Manhattan, there’s a rule in the DC 
HEROES system which is called “‘Limita- 
tions,"’ and Dr. Manhattan has what is 
called ‘‘a catastrophic irrational attraction 
to knowledge of the physical world.’ He 
insists on acting basically out of a drive 
to gather more information, and not 
always by what we would perceive as nor- 
mal human motivations. You know, he’s 
not easily going to get angry if he sees 
something going on, so essentially he has 
to make a role to take action, to take ef- 
fective action. 

DARREL: And yet there is still a human 
being underneath all of that. 

DAN: So basically if the gamesmaster 
thinks that a player is capable of playing 
that, and not just capable of playing it as 
just a powerhouse who would blow 
through the entire adventure, then okay. 
DARREL: Right. You don’t want to blow 
the adventure by having one character 
solve everything. 

DAN: Although that would certainly be 
an interesting game experience for the 
players to have; the unnerving sense of 
what use is a mere mortal with somebody 
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like Dr. Manhattan around — which was 
something that the world of WATCH- 
MEN is grappling with. And so having 
that to consider for the course of the 
adventure, if that’s what the players want, 
‘ould also make for an interesting game. 
So the possibility is there if the 
gamesmaster and the players are up to it. 
They could do it andpit could be a very 
exciting adventure. : 
DARREL: Okay, the charactess, some of 
them, in WATCHMEN, are very extreme. 
Dr. Manhattan is an extreme character in 
certain senses. The Comedian and 
Rorschech and Ozymandias are the other 
extreme characters. They are more ex- 
treme than you would ever want to find 
in real life. 
DAN: Right. They are not people that you 
would want to have over for dinner and 
to shoot the breeze with, with the possi- 
ble excention of Nite Owl who is just a 
nice guy. 
DARREL: Yeah, Nite Owl and the other 
characters are more-or-less normal. Alan 
said he tried to create diverse characters, 
some of whom would be instantly well 
liked, and both the Nite Owls and both the 
Silk Spectres were included in that list. But 
the extreme characters, on the other 
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‘“Rorschach has real human values... 


[warner 
down deep he’s actually a nice guy.”’ 


hand...there’s a question here, I just 
can’t think of it. (Laughter.) 
DAN: The characters are extreme. They 
are not standard comic-book characters 
with stock, standard comic-book pro- 
blems. They are not a bunch of Peter 
Parkers running around feeling neurotic. 
They are extreme people with extreme 
feelings, and very complex feelings as 
well. 
DARREL: I've thought of a question! 
What benefit do you think a player would 
derive from playing a character that is that 
extreme? 
DAN: You might talk to the people who 
are playing it, because I understand it is 
selling quite well. I think there’s a lot of 
fun there, and especially there is a really 
interesting experience there, in playing 
someone with the varying complexity of 
these characters. It’s a real stretch for the 
players to try and play someone like 
izymandias. He’s not just a guy with in- 
credible smarts. He has such an enigmatic 
personality. He seems like an easy-going 
affable guy on the surface, but underneath 
there’s an incredible intensity. 
DARREL: There’s a real manipulative 
bastard there. 
DAN: And Rorschach, he’s not quite 
demented at the time this adventure takes 
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place, but there’s still such an intensity to 
him and... 

DARREL: He's on the razor’s edge to 
begin with? 

DAN: Exactly, and there’s a lot of 
richness in that. Actually, one of the 
players of the adventure just walked into 
the room. (Speaks to someone off 
microphone.) You played Rorschach, 
what did you get out of playing it? 
(Laughter.) He said, ‘‘It made me feel 
good.”” 

DARREL: What did he get out of 
Rorschach? 

DAN: He said, ‘‘It made me feel good.”’ 
(Laughter.) Please elaborate. Here he is. 
HUGH CALDWELL: Yeah, I think 
Rorschach has, like, real human values, 
okay? I mean, most people think he’s like 
sick and demented and insane, which he 
is, but on down deep he’s actually a real 
nice guy. Have you read the WATCH- 
MEN series? 

DARREL: Yes. 

HUGH: So you know the part where he’s 
under the river with Nite Owl in the ship. 
That’s, like, human interest, you know, 
with the stuff going on there. And, you 
know, he’s sick and he does all of these 
very strange things, but he’s well mean- 
ing with what he does. 


Missing: Hollis Mason 


Hollis Mason was kidnapped from his West Side home 
early in the morning. If the Characters enter the houne to 
look for clues, use this encounter. The police have already 
made their investigation of the house. 


PLAYER INFORMATION 


The living room of Hollis Mason's house is a shambles 


Mason's dog, Phantom, paces the room in an agitated 
manner. 


[ GM Inrormation 


Player Characters successfully using Detective Skill vs. 
OV/RVs of 4/6 learn the following information: 


(Mason's House 

RAPS 
|: The blood splatters are disconnected and are 

possibly from different sources. 


‘There are two types of blood on the floor, type A 
and type 0. 


m 
8: Mason has type AB blood, so none of the blood is 
his, 


Mason's dog, Phantom, has blood residue 
encrusted on his muzzle. The blood is type 0. 

+ Phantom begins to nose some scraps of black 
leather with flecks of orange paint on them. The 
leather in the sort used in leather Jackets; the 
paint scraps are fabric paint. 


From this information, the Players can conclude that 
Mason put upa struggle before being subdued and that at 
least two different assailants recelved wounds. They can 
also determine that one of the wounds is a dog-bite and 
may be severe. In addition, they may suspect that the 
bitten kidnapper wore a leather jacket. 

Play now proceeds to either Encounter 2: Comparing 
Notea or another Investigation. 


[ ‘TROUBLESHOOTING 


‘The Charactern may wish to use their Police Connec. 
tions for more information but the police have uncovered 
little about the case. 
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DARREL: What did you get out of the ex- 
perience of being Rorschach? 

HUGH: Well, it certainly allows you to 
let loose with all of your psychopathic 
tendencies. (Laughter.) 

DAN: Oh, great, that sounds wonderful. 
DARREL: But you keep it in the game? 
HUGH: Oh, yes, definitely. I’m not a 
psychopathic individual. And, too, you 
know, the good thing about Rorschach is 
that he’s very cunning, and he’s just 
basically an ordinary human. To play him 
well you have to think, you know, about 
how you are going to approach a situation. 
Mostly when you think about superheroes 
you think about all of these guys with all 
of these powers. You have people who are 
very powerful who just go in there and 
whale on each other. With WATCHMEN 
you can’t do that. With Rorschach in par- 
ticular, because he’s basically just an or- 
dinary person, you have to think about all 
of the situation you are going to get into 
before it gets to combat. 

DAN: Did you get that? 

DARREL: Yeah, that was great. 
DAN: I think Hugh hit on something real- 
ly important there, too, that there is a 
tendency in role-playing games not real- 
ly to role play. There’s a tendency to say, 
“‘All right, I’m playing, say, Spider-Man, 
but I’m going to basically have him react 
as I would in any situation. I’m not really 
going to play him.”” 

DARREL: Imagine yourself as the 
character? 

DAN: Right, exactly. I won’t play him the 
way Stan Lee writes him, or the way he’s 
intended to be. With WATCHMEN the 
characters are so strong and so. . .it’s very 
easy to get a grasp on them. I mean.. .I 
think Alan Moore is a real writer. I think 
he writes literature. I don’t think he’s just 
a “‘comic-book writer.’’ I think that his 
writing will be discovered eventually by 
the literary world, because it is literature. 
Really, a lot of people have said that about 
comic books, you know — Marvel com- 
ics are literature and all of that — but 
they’re really not. I mean, they’re for- 
mulaic escapist fun, but... 

DARREL: You can find examples where 
they kind of stretch themselves out into 
various philosophies and things. They can 
be literature in that sense. 

DAN: Right, and there are literary devices 
in them; but in terms of a real piece of 
literature, you know, comic books really 
don’t measure up yet, but they’re getting 
there; and things like WATCHMEN do, 
because the characters have a richness and 
a complexity that really doesn’t show up 
normally in a comic. So when the players 
are going to play them, yeah, sure, you 
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can play Rorschach as basically Batman 
with a full face mask and a trench coat — 
or you can actually get down to the nuts 
and bolts of the character, what makes him 
work, and that makes for a much more 
exciting role-playing experience because 
you are actually role playing. You’re not 
just rolling dice at each other. 

So, yeah, I think that that’s the heart of 
it, that because the characters have such 
strong personalities — and it’s not just that 
they’re strong in the sense that they are 
intense, but they’re strong in the sense that 
they’re well defined, and they’re cleanly 
crafted — and really, in the scope of the 
series, we know these characters better 
than. . .well, you know, how well do we 
really know Green Lantern’s personality? 
DARREL: Well, it depends on which one 
you're talking about. 

DAN: Yeah, but so many comic-book 
characters are bland. They really are. 
There’s no blandness in WATCHMEN. 
DARREL: There is one character in your 
game that we don’t really know very well 
from the series — we do know him pretty 
well, but not as well as the other 
characters — which would be Captain 
Metropolis. From what I've seen, Alan has 
created Captain Metropolis as your stan- 
dard superhero person, essentially as a 
story device. Would you care to elaborate 
on that. 

DAN: Okay. Captain Metropolis is 
another one who is a suggested non-player 
character, for a couple of reasons. His 
powers don’t really hold up with the 
others. He’s got a good sense of the way 
he wants the world to be, but Silk Spec- 
tre could beat the snot out of him with very 
little difficulty. So for that reason and a 
couple of others, it’s suggested that he’s 
played as a non-player character. 

But once again, just like Dr. Manhat- 
tan, if the gamesmaster and a player want 
to go ahead and play him there’s a rich 
role-playing experience there, as well. 
You see, when I play role-playing games, 
and when many of my friends and people 
that I game with play, we’re not out so 
much to ‘‘win’’ the adventure. A real 
satisfaction for us does come from how 
many bad guys our characters beat up, or 
how many ghosts we catch in 
GHOSTBUSTERS or monsters we kill in 
DUNGEONS & DRAGONS, but that’s 
very secondary to the real fun, which is 
the experience of playing the characters 
and the experience of interaction. 
DARREL: Winning in a role-playing 
game, in other words, is not getting the 
biggest number of the tally sheet, it’s hav- 
ing the most fun that you personally can 
have? 


DAN: Right, and in that sense every game 
is a win. There’s no “‘lose’’ in a role- 
playing game. You always come away 
from the experience — you know, as long 
as it’s done well — really glad that you 
went in. It’s not like the standard game 
where there’s guaranteed winners and 
losers. It’s.a win/win game for the 
gamesmaster and for all of the players, and 
that’s what’s really exciting about it. It’s 
taking the competition away, and once the 
competition is gone and everyone is work- 
ing together — I mean, it’s not even 
gamesmaster versus the players — they’re 
all on the same side and they’re all out for 
the same goal, which is to have a helluva 
game and have fun. When that happens 
the energy really picks up! 

DARREL: One more thing about your 
module — this is probably a moot point 
— but the players could take the module 
and probably create their own adventures? 
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DAN: Absolutely, becdhise the module has 
given them all of ‘the stats on the 
characters, all their powers “and they 
have more than you would think. There’s 
things such as ‘‘Escape Artist’’ and like 
that. And it also has a description of the 
personalities that I worked out based on 
what Alan Moore had said. That really 
pulls together a lot about the characters, 
and explains them in a way that I think 
gives you a really strong hold on how to 
play the characters. So, yeah, my WHO 
WATCHES THE WATCHMEN module 
is a point of departure for lots of other 
WATCHMEN games. Now, whether 
those games will fit into the regular 
chronology of WATCHMEN is a whole 
‘nother matter. You know, they may very 
well end up violating the finely crafted 
time-line of the characters. But still, the 
point to a role-playing game is to have fun. 
It’s not the point to fit in with WATCH- 


*‘?’'m working on a STAR WARS game.”’ 


[warner 7) 
‘TI thought it would be an interesting 


MEN — even though WHO WATCHES 
THE WATCHMEN does fit in, it does not 
violate the time-line at all. 


DARREL: One thing, when I talked with 
Alan, he was very adamant about the fact 
that the series is a thing whole in itself. 
There will be no sequel. But it occurs to 
me that for anybody who is really an in- 
tense WATCHMEN fan, they could buy the 
modules that come out and kind of create 
their own sequel. 

DAN: Exactly, or even play anywhere 
along the time-line, like ‘‘What If the 
Crimebusters Did Decide To Form?’ 
Yeah, sure, it’s outside the regular scope 
of the comic, but so what? Because, like 
you said, there are a lot of people who are 
very into WATCHMEN. 


DARREL: It’s a shame, in a sense, that 
he’s not going to continue, and on the 
other hand he wants it to stand as it is and 
not to be diluted by anything that might 
be done afterwards. 


DAN: Exactly, and it does stand alone 
very well. It’s — you know, because I’ve 
know the ending since the beginning, I’ve 
seen what a finely crafted piece of work 
it is. It holds together very well. The 
whole book is thought out from beginning 
to end as one unit, as one experience, 
broken up into twelve different sections; 
and yeah, exactly, there is no way that 
they could in integrity add a sequel or add 


a, you know, ‘‘what happened in these 
months,”’ because the thing holds together 
so well in and of itself. They may do a 
Minuteman book. Alan expressed interest 
in that way back. 

DARREL: He didn’t mention anything 
like that to me. 

DAN: It’s possible, then, that that may not 
even happen. 

DARREL: A friend of mine keeps saying, 
“Oh, they could do a whole series just fill- 
ing in all of the gaps for us!" 

DAN: Yes, they could. But. . . well first 
of all they won’t, and I think our imagina- 
tions can go a long way toward that, 
towards exactly what went on, because 
there’s so much between the lines of 
WATCHMEN, there’s so much to be in- 
ferred. You know, like whether the Com- 
edian did kill Kennedy. 

DARREL: Or Hooded Justice, for that 
matter. 

DAN: No, no, it is pretty much implied 
in issue #11 that it was the Comedian. 
DARREL: Yeah, well... 

DAN: On orders from Nixon, no less, or 
someone in Nixon’s cabal. 

DARREL: It’s very well implied, but it’s 
not clearly stated. 

DAN: Exactly, that’s what I’m saying. 
That’s just one example of reading bet- 
ween the lines. The parallel of the pirate 
story to the whole situation of WATCH- 
MEN is striking. 


Photo By Doug R. Ziegler 
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DARREL: And the pirate story...have 
you ever sat down and read it by itself? 
DAN: Yeah, I did. I mean, I’ve read each 
issue quite often, scoping out every single 
bit of detail. Yeah, and the pirate story 
itself hangs together beautifully, and the 
way it parrallels the story is absolutely 
masterful. 

DARREL: Do you have anything you 
would like to add in conclusion? 

DAN: I think WATCHMEN is doing 
tremendous things to legitimize the whole 
comic-book industry. Add to that DARK 
KNIGHT and a couple of other things that 
are going on now. I really think that 
WATCHMEN will be a piece of popular 
literature that will be pretty widely- 
accepted in the future. I think the reprint 
edition will do extremely well. It will be 
read by people who have never read com- 
ics. And I’m looking for a similar develop- 
ment in the role-playing line, some one 
project or just an overall trend that will 
spark the interest of the general public in 
role-playing games, because right now it’s 
a very odd thing that a lot of people’s kids 
do, but that’s about the extent of it. And 
there’s a lot available in role-playing 
games for everybody, for people who 
would like to harness their imagination, 
people who would like to be more 
creative. Role-playing is great for building 
communieation skills, for interaction. I’m 
looking for a similar development in the 
gaming world. West End Games is pro- 
ducing a STAR WARS role-playing game. 
DARREL: OA, that should draw a lot of 
interest! 

DAN: Yeah, exactly, and I’m working on 
that project now, doing the first adventure 
for it, and I think that has a lot of poten- 
tial. It’s going to be sold in Waldens and 
there will be a lot of material the general 
public would be interested in. You can 
read it completely outside of the gaming 
context and have it make sense, but it 
would also be a draw into the gaming 
world. So this is a very exciting time right 
now, for comics and for role-playing 
games. 


idea to do a WATCHMEN adventure.’’ 
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bout WATCHMEN II — first off, 

the title is as yet undecided. The 
adventure was orginally titled 

“The Harlot's Curse’’ but Ray thinks 
Mayfair will retitle it. The title comes from 
William Blake’s poem ‘‘London,"’ which 
is one of his SONGS OF EXPERIENCE. 
“The Harlot’s Curse’’ refers to the way 
that London prostitutes would get venereal 
disease, become pregnant, and then give 
birth to deformed offspring. Winninger 
thought this was a great Watchmen-type 
image and decided to write his story 
around it. The poem, like the story, is 
about the transmission of evil and corrup- 
tion. The story is about one of the key 
events that made the World of the 
Watchmen the evil, foul place that it is. 
“‘T know all of this sounds rather heavy 
for a game module, but the one thing I was 
interested in accomplishing above 
everything else was to produce an accurate 
simulation of Alan and Dave's work in the 
game,”’ says Ray. ‘‘I have taken great 
pains to recreate the mood and narrative 
technique of the WATCHMEN series (the 
poem resonates throughout the story, there 
are Rorschach’s Journal passages, there 
is a recurring visual image, etc.) I sure 

hope everyone is happy with it.’” 

In addition to the adventure, the com- 
pleted package will contain a sort of mini- 
Watchmen Sourcebook. The Sourcebook 
which will contain a complete history of 
the Watchmen and their world, is co- 
credited to Alan Moore who spent a great 
deal of his time on the phone helping con- 
struct the history, inventing new details on 
the spot where necessary, and giving Ray 
the freedom to invent details of his own. 
Also in the sourcebook are complete 
statistics and descriptions for the 
Minutemen, the first generation of 
superheroes, and a couple of other little 
surprises. The Sourcebook should be of 
immense interest to Watchmen fans, in- 
cluding those who don’t play the game... 


DARREL BOATZ: You're the writer of 
the second WATCHMEN role-playing 
module. How did you qualify for such a 
challenge? 

RAY WINNINGER: I hadn't read com- 
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**T built the game around a Blake poem 


ics until the role-playing games came 
about. Someone suggested that comics 
would be a good place to look for ideas 
for stories for the role-playing games, so 
I started reading comics and I learned to 
like those a lot. So I was really interested, 
of course, when Mayfair did their DC 
role-playing game, and I hooked up with 
them right away. 

DARREL: What was your reaction to 
comics when you first started reading 
them? 

RAY: Well, they sort of took me by sur- 
prise. The only exposure I had to the 
characters were the Saturday morning 
television shows, so the sophistication took 
me by surprise. The superhero titles 
somewhat — but especially the comics 
medium, itself — interested me a lot. I was 
mostly reading superhero titles to get ideas 
for stories for the role-playing games, but 
I went past that into some of the alternative 
comics. Some of them, the sophistication 
really surprised me. 

DARREL: How did you get involved with 
doing a WATCHMEN module? 

RAY: Well, I'd read the series from the 
first issue, of course. After I started 
writing heavily for Mayfair I’ve read 
heavily everything that DC publishes. I 
like the series a lot. When the first couple 
of issues of the series were out, I men- 
tioned to the people at Mayfair that I 
thought it would be an interesting idea to 
do WATCHMEN adventure, but at the 
time no one seemed to think that was 


feasible. WATCHMEN is really a dif- 
ferent topic compared to what the usual 
role-playing game stuff is like. So it pretty 
much faded from there. 

I hadn’t even thought about translating 
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WATCHMEN to the game at all until I 
got a call in November of 1986 — you can 
figure out however many issues of the 
series were out — that someone had writ- 
ten a first one and they are looking for a 
second one and would I still be interested 
in doing one? I jumped at it right away, 
because I’m a big fan of the series. 
DARREL: Did you have an idea that you 
wanted to do, something specific, or just 
that you wanted to do WATCHMEN? 
RAY: Orginally, it was just that I wanted 
to do WATCHMEN. The first thing that 
we looked into was the possibility of do- 
ing a sequel to what Alan was doing in 
the series, and then we thought that that 
wouldn’t be such a great idea. So we went 
back with the idea of setting the adven- 
ture, you know, as sort of like a prequel 
to the maxi-series. The way that I went 
about coming up with a topic for the 
adventure is: I listed on a piece of paper 
all of the things that came to my mind 
when I thought of WATCHMEN, all of 
the things like the strange politics in their 
world, all of the little images that I 
remembered from the comic books, and 
so forth. 

And then I started looking at the nar- 
tative technique. The first thing I was 
always concerned with in this whole thing 
was preserving the integrity of the series. 
That’s what I really wanted to do, more 
than anything else. I didn’t want to write 
a SUPERMAN adventure and stick 
WATCHMEN into it or anything like that; 
I thought that would have been horrible. 
So I started looking into a lot of the types 
of literature that Alan was using for his 
quotes and that he was building the series 


around. I came upon this William Blake 
poem called *‘London’’ which has this im- 
age about how the prostitues in London 
around the turn of the century would get 
venereal diseases and then their children 
would be born deformed and so forth — 
the poem is basically about how evil and 
corruption is spread. 

I thought that was a great image for 
WATCHMEN, so I took the poem and I 
started building the story for the module 
around it. The poem resonates through the 
story in the module just like the TALES 
OF THE BLACK FREIGHTER comic in 
the issues of WATCHMEN works. The 
module story is about how evil and cor- 
ruption spread through the world of 
WATCHMEN, how it got to be such a 
bad place, and it focuses on one particular 
event in 1968 that contributed to the world 
of WATCHMEN becoming the way it is. 
DARREL: Since you said that, I'd like 
to get your interpretation of how did the 
world of WATCHMEN get the way it is. 
RAY: Well, that... (Laughter.) It can’t 
really be clarified into one event, because 
everything that Alan is working with — 
or, at least, so it seemed to me — has a 
very negative tone to it, obviously. 
Everything is just loaded, you know, for 
this sort of atmosphere. But some of the 
key events for the world of WATCHMEN 
getting into the state it is in would be the 
arrival of the first superhero, Hooded 
Justice. Superheroes throughout the whole 
history just essentially turn out to be a 
negative influence. 

Of course, the genesis of Dr. Manhat- 
tan, who essentially ruins the balance of 
power and destroys relations between the 
East and the West. Closely related is the 
election of Nixon, who uses Dr. Manhat- 
ton foolishly in a couple of instances. It’s 
also alluded to in the series that Dr. 
Manhattan cures the energy crisis by mak- 
ing it possible to manufacture the elements 
necessary to make electric-powered cars 
and things like that. And this person of 
godlike proportions walking around the 
country, obviously in league with the 
President, would definitely have a negative 
effect on the morale of the people. 

So the whole thing sort of snowballs into 
this state of affairs that we find the world 
in at the beginning of the maxi-series, the 
imminent nuclear war and so forth. 
DARREL: Jn creating your module did 
you have much contact with Alan Moore 
or other people at DC? 

RAY: Oh, yeah, quite a bit. I talked to 
Alan about general themes of WATCH- 
MEN and so forth, and then after I started 
to get an idea I called him back, and we 
talked about the storyline and all of that. 


He filled me in on what was going to 
happen. 

And in the module there is a complete 
history and time-line and everything of the 
world of WATCHMEN, all of the events 
in chronological order. He spent quite a 
bit of time on the phone with me clarify- 
ing all of this and making up new little 
details for me to put in there, and approv- 
ing the things that I had made up for that. 
In the booklet, that’s going to be credited 
to the two of us — the history section. 
DARREL: Can I take it that this module 
— even though it’s not a sequel — has 
material in it that will be unfamiliar to me 
from having read the series? 

RAY: Most of it is background informa- 
tion. There’s a lot of stuff about the 
Minutemen, who were the first generation 
of heroes in the series. Their histories and 
so forth. There’s not room in the maxi- 
series to go into that, and Alan had created 
a lot of background on them, or a fair 
amount. That’s all in the history. 
DARREL: I would take it, then, that from 
the material in the module we would learn 
a lot more about, let’s see, Dollar Bill, 
Mothman, the Silhouette, people like that. 
RAY: Right. 

DARREL: Do you want to give any 
secrets away? (Laughter.) 

RAY: Well, I can give you an example 
of one of the characters. Let’s see, which 
would be a good one? 


DARREL: Well, Mothman is still around, 
still alive, at the time of the series, so let’s 
use him. 


RAY: Okay. The Mothman, his real name 
is Byron Lewis. He came from Connec- 
ticut. He was the son — I don’t remember 
this exactly — but in any case, he’s con- 
nected to a very wealthy family. In col- 
lege, he was very idealistic. He hung 
around with the left-wingers and the 
radicals and so forth, and that’s how he 
got the reputation for which, as shown in 
the series, he was censured by the Com- 
mittee in 1955. While he was in college 
he hung around with these people, and his 
life-style he found extremely boring. 
He was very guilty about the wealth he 
had. So he decided to become this 
superhero, when everyone was becoming 
superheroes. He created the costume and 
everything — he had a lot of money, he 
was sort of a Bruce Wayne type — and 
he went off and fought crime and joined 
the Minuteman. During World War II he 
was a conscientious objector, so he was 
assigned to a medical aid station in 
Europe. He spent the whole war there. 
After he returned to the United States 
there was the big McCarthy period, 
where he was attacked for associating with 
these communists and radicals and so forth 
in college. That was one of the things that 
lead to his alcoholism, which wound him 
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up in the rehabilitation center, which is 
where he is when the maxi-series starts. 
DARREL: Somewhere up in Maine? 
RAY: Right. 

DARREL: That’s fascinating because, 
really, we don’t get too much exposure to 
some of those characters from the 
Minutemen era in the series. 

RAY: Yes. They are great characters. I’d 
like to see stories just about the 
Minuteman. There’s a lot of good stories 
there that Alan could tell. 

DARREL: You could even possibly come 
out with a module to deal with that era. 
Dan Greenberg who did the first adven- 
ture, tried to recreate the mood and the 
flavor of the series with kidnappings, a 
mysterious foe, and another mystery go- 
ing on at the same time. It sounds like 
you’re taking another tack, you're 
recreating that mood and flavor in a dif- 
ferent way? 

RAY: Right. I think I can see why Dan 
set up his adventure like that. The mood 
and flavor of the comic comes through in 
my adventure mostly through narratives 
and themes and things like that. The nar- 
rative of the series is very closely copied 
in the module. There are Rorschach’s 
Journal passages, and there’s a neat little 
recurring visual image that’s all tied up 
with the end, and all those sorts of things. 
And the themes are also very similar to 
those in the series. There are all sorts of 
ironies in the module that the players 
encounter. 

The idea that I was working on, the 
main villains that the characters are 
fighting — or at least the villains on one 
level that the characters are fighting — are 
obvious from the beginning. Along the 
way they discover that there’s more to it 
than that, which there always is in the 
world of WATCHMEN, apparently, and 
they meet one of their old foes again in 
the adventure. And there’s also sort of a 
strange political theme that they have to 
deal with, too. My adventure is set at the 
1968 Republican Convention. 
DARREL: Chicago and the demon- 
strations? 

RAY: That’s the Democrats. 
DARREL: That’s the Democrats, right — 
I knew that. Let’s see, Republicans... 
RAY: That was in Miami Beach, but it’s 
explained in the module that it had to be 
moved to New York in the WATCHMEN 
world because of some problems down in 
Miami. I was definitely playing on the ’68 
Democratic Convention thing, though. I 
figured if I strung enough of these images 
from the ’60s into this, it’ll give it this sort 
of flavor that I want. You know, I want 
a '60s type feeling, but I also want this 
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grim WATCHMEN feeling, so I thought 
about what was grim about the "60s — the 
protests at the convention and so forth. 
DARREL: And with your adventure we'll 
be dealing with pretty much the same 
characters as in Dan’s, the Crimebuster 
characters? 

RAY: Right, except Captain Metropolis. 
DARREL: Oh, has he retired? 

RAY: No, he hasn’t actually retired, but 
I figured if Dan’s adventure were to be 
considered as actually having happened, 
none of the other characters would really 
want to have anything to do with Captain 
Metropolis anymore. He doesn’t retire as 
a hero, I don’t believe — although I'd have 
to check the history to make sure — but 
he’s killed in a car accident in the ’70s, 
I think in °74. 

DARREL: So we have all of the 
characters except for the Captain, who is 
a suggested non-player character in the 
first module to begin with. In Dan’s 
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module, Dr. ey also suggested 
as a non-player character. Is he in yours 
as well? $ 

RAY: Yeah, he is also a non-player 
character in my module. He makes an ap- 
pearance and makes this dramatic little 
WATCHMEN-type speech. He doesn’t 
serve a very important role in the plot or 
anything, but I thought it just wouldn’t be 
WATCHMEN unless you had Dr. 
Manhattan in there somewhere. So he ap- 
pears in one scene. He doesn’t actually 
help the players solve the crime or 
anything like that, but he does present 
reasons why he can’t do that. 
DARREL: Since politics is a theme that 
you're using in your module, what do you 
see as the politics of the series? 

RAY: Well, the politics lying behind the 
WATCHMEN series seems to me to be 
the idea of absolute corruption. Nixon 
wants all of the power and will do anything 
he can to get it, in the series. It’s hinted 
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at in the series — and this is dealt with 
a little bit more in the module — that the 
Comedian was a pawn of Nixon’s, or an 
employee of Nixon’s, in the mid-’60s, and 
he was performing assassinations and so 
forth in order to get Nixon elected. 
And Nixon’s manipulation of Dr. 
Manhattan and so forth is just, you know, 
to further his image and to get people 
elected. Nixon is a very manipulative sort 
in the series, and in the series itself he 
doesn’t appear to have any sort of political 
challenger, which is also interesting. He’s 
pretty much on his own there. The Rus- 
sians in the series don’t appear, in the 
wake of Dr. Manhattan, to have much 
power. 
DARREL: I've always seen the series 
more as a cause-and-effect type of situa- 
tion — you know, the superheroes being 
a cause, and the world taking off in a 
direction other than our world did, being 
an effect. 
RAY: Right. It is a cause-and-effect type 
of relationship, I think, too. Notice how 
important the superheroes are to Nixon in 
his politics. The Comedian is one of the 
people responsible for his ever being 
elected. Alan throws some nice hints 
around with the Comedian in there. He 
never really comes out and says that the 
Comedian was the one who killed Ken- 
nedy, who murdered Woodward and 
Bernstein after they discovered the 
Watergate cover-up and everything, but 


he hints at it very strongly. It is definite 
that the Comedian did have some involve- 
ment with Nixon, and did perform a lot 
of illegal things for Nixon, and this is pick- 
ed up on in the adventure. And later on 
Dr. Manhattan is Nixon’s good friend. 


Nixon promises the people victory in Viet- 
nam within a year or two and with Dr. 
Manhattan he can give that to them. And 
he promises them lower energy costs and 
everything, and with Dr. Manhattan he 
can give that to them. 

DARREL: Could someone take the 
module that you've created and develop 
their own adventures based on it? 
RAY: I think so and I hope so. At a couple 
of points in the adventure, such as the Dr. 
Manhattan description, I hint how they 
could be used in other adventures. And 
there’s going to be a center section to my 
module, which is a pullout that essential- 
ly is going to be a miniature WATCH- 
MEN sourcebook. That’s going to have 
the history section in it, the history that 
I did with Alan, and the character statistics 
and so forth for the Minuteman, and a 
couple of other little things. The history 
section should suggest a number of adven- 
tures that you could do, and with the 
statistics in the sourcebook you now have 
the statistics for all of the heroes in 
WATCHMEN, and most of the important 
statistics. 

DARREL: Could be worth buying just for 
the sourcebook! 

RAY: Oh, yeah. You could do a lot with 
it, I think. You could even do Minuteman 
adventures, if you wanted to. 
DARREL: The chronology would be that 
detailed, to where you could go back to 
the ’40s and kind of fill in the gaps? 


Above: Limited run of WATCHMEN buttons. Below: Captain Metropolis, from 
the first WATCHMEN game. 


Role-Playing Metropolis 
and Manhattan____ 


Captain Metropolis and Dr. 
Manhattan are Non-Player Charac 
ters in this adventure for very delib 
erate reasons. Captain Metropolis is, 
the mastermind behind the plot the 
heroes are trying to unravel and Dr. 
Manhattan has such non-human 
motivations that playing him would 
be difficult for even the most skilled 
role-player. Still, they are both heroes 
in the Watchmen series and ifthe GM 
truly wishes to include them as Player 
Characters, it is the GM's adventure. 
The following are some guidelines for 
playing Metropolis and Manhattan 


Captain Metropolis 
If there are more than five Players 
and the GM feels he/she can really 
trust one, that Player could accept 
Captain Metropolis. The Player would 
have tobe in on the plot and be willing 
to follow the set script of the adven. 
ture. The Character would be more a 
“played” Non. Player Character than a 
standard Player Character and would 


have to expect some degree of dis 
pleasure from the other Characters 
at the end of the adventure. So the 
Player should not strive for the same \ 
Ml 
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sort of attachment. 
to Metropolis as he 
or she would for 
a normal Character 


The advantage to having Captain 
Metropolis actually run by a Player 
instead of the GM ls that the other 
Players will be less likely to suspect 
that Metropolis organized the kid 
nappings. It is possible they will be 
suspicious of Captain Metropolis just 
because he is a Non-Player Character. 


The GM should only have a Player 
control Metropoits if the Player likes 
the idea and ifthereis time before the 
game to fill him or her in sufficiently 
‘on the plot. 

Since Metropolis’ Character kills 
Mole Varrows as part of the adven- 
ture, the Player should realize a role: 
played Metropolis will not receive a 
Standard Award at the adventure's 
completion. 


Dr. Manhattan 

This adventure is intended to be 
played without Dr, Manhattan as his 
appearance can alter the play of the 
game substantially But with some 
care, he could conceivably be run by 
one of the Players. Since Dr. Manhat 
tan sces the future and the past, he 
knows of Captain Metropolis’ plot 


‘*Their world is not too far from our own.”’ 


RAY: The chronology goes year by year 
of what everyone was doing. The statistics 
are all there for the Minuteman, and in the 
history section it discusses a couple of the 
adventures that the Minuteman had, so you 
could see the sort of things that they were 
doing. The ones in the United States, for 
instance — the ones who weren't drafted 
into the Army — were fighting saboteurs 
and so on. 
DARREL: What benefits do you feel 
people could obtain from playing the 
characters in WATCHMEN? 
RAY: Well, one of the things I think Alan 
was certainly trying to do with characters 
like Rorschach and the Comedian and like 
that was horrify to some extent, especial- 
ly with the Comedian. He’s a very horri- 
fying figure. / was horrified by the Com- 
edian. (Laughter.) And by Rorschach and 
a few of the other characters like that. By 
actually forcing players to try to think like 
these people in certain situations, and do 
what they would do, it makes that impact 
much stronger — impact from the series. 
One of the players is going to see just how 
horrible the Comedian is — because he’s 
going to have to be the Comedian and do 
what the Comedian would do. 
Rorschach isn’t quite the character he 
is in the maxi-series, this being in the past, 
but he’s really leaning that way. And 
necessarily I think one of the points Alan 
was trying to make through the series was 
the price of hope. Is there room for hope 
in such a world and, if so, what does it 
cost? You know, with. ..well, actual- 
ly... .this interview is going to come out 
after the series? 
DARREL: It will be coming out about the 
same time as your module is scheduled to 
be released. 
RAY: Ozymandias’s ultimate dilemma 
there, then, killing a few people as oppos- 
ed to letting everyone die — you know 
about that? 
DARREL: It’s better to kill half the world 
than to let the whole world go up in smoke. 
RAY: Right. The adventure is a little dif- 
ferent than that. I told you it was about 
how the world of WATCHMEN got to be 
such a miserable place and so forth, so 
there isn’t exactly a /ot of room for hope 
in the adventure. In fact, one of the ideals 
behind it is, even if the players win, they 
lose, really. But I think, through playing 
this, and playing the roles of these 
characters, the impact of the series will 
become much stronger. You might be able 
to pick up on a lot of Alan’s points from 
the series. 
DARREL: So there is an experience 
there, through the game, that could be 
valuable to them? In what way? 


Especially keen readers will note the presence of Rorschach in this cover of 
WATCHMEN #5. 
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‘*What — give Alan Moore a call?’ 


RAY: I suppose just one of the things that 
they’re brought into contact with is just 
how powerful things can be that they have 
to deal with. That sounds really stupid, but 
even with all of their super powers and 
their super equipment and everything, in 
the module none of that’s of any use to 
them in the end, really. They realize that 
it’s just a personal struggle, something like 
this. 

DARREL: In doing that, though, how do 
you think the players will be able to relate 
the experience they receive to the actual 
real world in which we all live? 

RAY: I suppose by Jooking at things in 
a different way and seeing just what 
everyone could be up against in such a 
world. .. 

DARREL: In other words, they can 
gather a new perspective of our world 
through the WATCHMEN world? 
RAY: Oh, I think they definitely can. I 
think that’s part of the point to the whole 
WATCHMEN series, and I think that the 
module will help that a lot. The WATCH- 
MEN world is very grim and very dark 
and so forth, but it’s really on several 
points not too far drawn away from our 
own. It exaggerates some of these things, 
but I think it also sort of cautions people 
in certain areas like politics and leader- 
ship and all of those little things, on just 
the pursuit of power. 

DARREL: There’s so much in the series. 
RAY: Yeah, it really is amazing. The 
detail that they’ve planned out in the en- 
tire series, it’s just very, very tight plan- 
ning. There are things that bounce from, 
like, the first issue to the last issue. 
DARREL: When you read the first issue, 
there are things that you're not going to 
get until after you’ve read, say, issue #5. 
The ways the events kind of all string 


together, your perception of it alters. 
RAY: And that’s very important toward 
creating the cause-and-effect atmosphere 
you were talking about before, because 
after you get his idea you can see how in- 
terwoven all of the events are in the frame 
of the series, how interlocked everything 
is, and the causes and effects become 
much more believeable. 

DARREL: Like the meeting where the 
Crimebusters failed to become a group — 
it takes an even more significance towards 
the end of the series than it seems to have 
at first. 

RAY: Right. My favorite panel in the en- 
tire thing — there’s basically a panel that 
gives away the entire mystery — is after 
Comedian burns the map and walks out, 
the panel has Captain Metropolis saying 
someone has to save the world, while 
Ozymandias intently studies the little map. 
DARREL: That's half burned. Yes, that’s 
really the focal point for the whole series, 
but you don’t realize it at the time. 
RAY: Right. 

DARREL: What did you get out of the ex- 
perience of creating this module? 
RAY: I had more fun working on this than 
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anything I had ever worked on before, just 
because I had an opportunity to do a lot 
more with this than I have in the past with 
a game module. I got to put artistic themes 
and so forth in it and do that sort of thing. 
I really got into the writing, the 
Rorschach’s Journal passages and things 
like that. And also it was really interesting 
working with Alan and talking to him. 
That was a big kick for me, because I’ve 
always really liked his stuff a lot. Ever 
since he took over on SWAMP THING, 
I’ve been one of his big fans. 
DARREL: He's amazingly easy to deal 
with. He made it very easy for me to talk 
with him. 

RAY: Yeah. I was extremely nervous the 
first time I talked to him. We were talk- 
ing about doing this WATCHMEN thing 
and they told me I should give Alan 
Moore a call and sée if he’d help us out 
with it, and I thought, ‘‘What do you 
mean, give Alan Moore a call?’’ I thought 
he was the last person in the world that 
would have time to help us out. A couple 
of our phone conversations went on quite 
awhile and he went into serious detail 
about everything. It was really fun. 


fier the regulation decade of be- 
(a) ing too old for such foolishness, 
I'd just started buying comics 
again when I met R.A. Jones. Each week, 
when I’d belly up to the counter at the late 
and lamented Aardvark Comics and Sci- 
Fi with a handful of guilty pleasures 
camouflaged by the snooty titles stacked 
on top, the guy would be there — talking, 
joking, recommending books to people. 
That's the kind of place Aardvark was, a 
den of esoterica you could pitch a tent in 
as far as management was concerned, so 
long as the talk remained interesting — 
and it’s characteristic of R.A. Jones that 
that’s where he chose to hang out. 
He'd been the regular comics reviewer 
for Fantagraphics’ magazine AMAZING 
HEROES, as well as a steady contributor 
of articles and hero histories, and this 
twice-monthly exposure had made him 
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JONES 


something of a celebrity to many of the 
shop’s younger customers. Considering 
the intense self-importance evidenced by 
the many members of the ‘‘fan press,"’ I 
was impressed by R.A.’s refusal to take 
himself too seriously. In our occasional 
conversations since, I’ve found him to be 
unfailingly pleasant, even when stating 
fervently-held opinions, as you'll see in the 
following pages. 


JAMES VANCE: Okay, let's take off the 
gloves right from the start. What does the 
“R.A.”’ stand for? 

R.A. JONES: (Laugher.) Robert Allen. 
Robert Jones is such a bland name, and 
I didn’t want to use a pseudonym, so I 
went with the initials. 

JAMES: After a three-year stint as the 
writer of the ‘‘Comics in Review’ column 
in AMAZING HEROES — during which 


[ R.A. JONES | 
chanted and...well, I called and resigned.” 
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Nightwolf, by critic-turned-writer R.A. Jones and Butch Burcham 


time you'd been named favorite writer 
about comics in the COMICS BUYER’S 
GUIDE poll, you'd seen DC running full- 
page recaps of your columns as adver- 
tisements, conventions had begun seeking 
you out for their guest lists — with all that 
going for you, one day you called the 
AMAZING HEROES offices and turned in 


your resignation. Do you want to tell us 


why? 


R.A.: Well. . .yes, I did call them up and 
resign, and yes, other people are going to 
do reviews for them, but. . . (Laugher.) 
This is kind of a long story. For a while 
leading up to that, it had seemed to me 


that the powers-that-be at AMAZING 
HEROES had grown increasingly disen- 
chanted with me as their reviewer, and I 
thought it might be a good time to relieve 
them of the onus of having me around 
every issue. (Laugher.) I'd been offered 
a job as executive editor for Elite Com- 
ics, which was an opportunity I knew I 
shouldn’t pass up — but I'd also been con- 
cerned that that wouldn't leave me time 
to do that lengthy column every two 
weeks. So I finally decided to make the 
break and move on to what I hoped would 
be bigger and better things. 

JAMES: / guess there would also have 
been the problem of a conflict of 
interest... 

R.A.: I was afraid that other people would 
perceive there to be one, and hassle 
AMAZING HEROES or Elite, and there 
was no need for that. The same holds true 
now that we have taken Nightwolf (re- 
named DARK WOLF) and moved over 
to Malibu. My opinions on comics don’t 
reflect the thoughts of anyone for whom 
I might work in another capacity. Many 
people have stated that they respect my 
opinions, even if they violently disagree 
with them. I pride myself on being as 
honest as I can be when reviewing a work, 
and I hope that is the kind of reputation 
I carry with me. Consequently, no one has 
accused me of having a conflict of interest. 
It could be argued that I should give up 
reviewing comics altogether now that I 
have entered the other side of the business, 
and that may be so. But I genuinely en- 
joy writing reviews; they make me feel 
like I’m in close contact with the other 
fans. So I continue to do them, including 
an occasional piece for my old alma mater, 
AMAZING HEROES. I am also now 
writing a general opinion column for the 
new weekly fan magazine, COMICS 
WEEK. 

JAMES: How much influence do you 
think a comics reviewer really has? 
R.A.: I think at most we probably make 
a difference of a few sales, one way or 
the other. I would like to think that even 
the people who disagree with my opinions 
would say that I at least have a well- 
thought-out reason for expressing them. 
I’ve read the majority of the books that 
have been published over the last twenty 
years, and I think that constant exposure 
has given me a certain perspective. I never 
just do a blanket “this is bad, this is good”’ 
kind of review. I try to give reasons for 
what I think, rather than ‘‘pronouncements 
from R.A. Jones.’’ Beyond ‘‘influence,”’ 
though, I hope the column is entertaining. 
I think it is; I think people simply enjoy 
reading the reviews I write, whether they 
agree with them or not. 

JAMES: What’s the first comic you 
remember reading? 
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R.A.: Oh, gosh...1 don’t remember a 
specific comic. When I say twenty years, 
I'm talking about being a serious fan. I 
was an avid reader, of everything, long 
before that. I remember until I was. . .oh, 
twelve...I read generally whatever was 
brought into the house, whatever my 
brother or sister would pick up. I can 
remember being impressed with the Dell 
comics from the late ‘SOs, early '60s, 
because you always seemed to get more 
out of those books. The story continued 
right on to the inside and outside back 
cover. Of course, I read the DC comics 
from the early ‘60s, that everyone except 
me seems to be so nostaglic for nowadays. 
But they were simply one other type of 
reading that I was doing. There was no 
special love for them over any other type 
of literature. 
JAMES: So it was Stan Lee who made you 
catch fire? 
R.A.: Exactly. And to. this day, I don’t 
know what drew me to the particular 
book. It’s the one that-marks my beginn- 
ing as a collector. I happened to have some 
loose change and I was in a drugstore, and 
spotted the cover of AVENGERS #17, the 
first issue with what was then the first new 
team of Avengers. It just reached out and 
grabbed me. Stan Lee had the facility to 
create magic for young people, and it 
worked on me. I began to collect the other 
Marvel titles then, and went back and 
picked up the back issues, and not only 
was I hooked on them, but after a short 
time I realized that this was what I wanted 
to do, too. I wanted to have this effect on 
people — to reach out and grab them the 
way Stan Lee had grabbed me. It was 
from that that my desire to be a writer 
grew. And I never had any other ambi- 
tion. It’s stayed with me to this day. 
JAMES: Back when the ‘‘Silver Age’’ was 
just getting into gear, there was no such 
thing as professional comics journalism, no 
way someone like yourself could make a 
living writing about comics. Were you in- 
volved in organized fandom back then? 
R.A.: Not at all. The first idea I had that 
there was such a thing was after Roy 
Thomas got into the business as a profes- 
sional, and would make reference to his 
friend Jerry Bails and their fanzine 
ALTER EGO. And even after that, it real- 
ly wasn’t very important to me. I quite 
frankly barely had the funds to get the 
comics I wanted, so I didn’t have anything 
left over to spend on fan publications. And 
I really wasn’t aware of where they were, 
how to get them. You just didn’t have the 
network of information that you have now. 
JAMES: So how did you get involved with 
AMAZING HEROES? 
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**It really hit me when I was told this.”’ _ 


R.A.: When the first direct-sales shop 
opened here in town, it was the first time 
I'd seen many fanzines, and I just happen- 
ed to buy the first issue of AMAZING 
HEROES. At that point, my only inten- 
tion was to pick up one more book that 
I'd be interested in reading. A short time 
afterwards, though, I realized that I had 
accumulated a large enough collection and 
a large enough body of knowledge that I 
thought I could make a contribution to the 
magazine, and use that, hopefully, as a 
starting point to get into the comics 
business as a professional. They accepted 
the first thing I sent them, and they’ve ac- 
cepted almost everything since then. 
JAMES: So here you are today, another 
overnight success. 

R.A.: (Laughter. ) Right. I'd been trying 
to break into print, mostly without suc- 
cess, for about seven years, and since I 
first made that determination to be a 
writer, it’s been about twenty years. So 
I'm definitely another overnight success. 
JAMES: How many comics would you say 
you've reviewed since you started the 
column? 

R.A.: I'd estimate it in the neighborhood 
of 300. I like writing reviews; if a person 
really could make a good living at it, I'd 
be tempted to do a lot more of that. Ac- 
tually, although I’m partially phased out 
of AMAZING HEROES, I’m still pro- 
bably going to be doing a good deal of 
that. I’ve recently taken on a new column 
for MILE HIGH FUTURES, which 
Mark Waid had to vacate when he 
became the new AMAZING HEROES 


JAMES: Do you bring any particular 
criteria to bear when you're reviewing a 
title? 

R.A.: I think I look at it the same way you 
would if you were judging any other type 
of book — or motion picture, for that mat- 
ter. Story is of prime importance to me. 
I think good dialogue and characterization 
are the strongest thing the scripter brings 
to a comic book. Of course, you can’t 
divorce artists from writers nowadays, and 
I’ve become even more convinced of that 
since I've started writing and editing com- 
ics myself. The way comics are done now, 
with more and more of them written in 
‘‘Marvel style,’ it’s very important that 
you have an artist who knows how to tell 
a story himself, how to pace it, how to lay 
it out. 

JAMES: What comics are you writing? 
R.A.: Butch Burcham and I are currently 
working on the DARK WOLF series for 
Malibu, the first issue of which has already 
appeared. I have also verbally committed 
to writing two other series for them. The 
first, also with Butch, is an adventure 
series titled THE FIST OF GOD. The se- 
cond is a superheroine strip entitled 
SCIMIDAR. If there was every any doubt, 
I'm seeing now just how collaborative 
comics can be. Finding that middle ground 
where each contributor\has the creative 
freedom they need is tough, but it’s essen- 
tial. Working with an artist— in the case 
of both these projects, Butch — has made 
me even more aware of that, not only as 
a scripter, but as a reviewer. 

JAMES: Of course, as a writer, you're 
now going to be subject to the opinions 
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of other reviewers. How do you feel about 
that? 

R.A.: (Laugher.) I'm kind of looking for- 
ward to it. I’ve spent three years dishing 
it out, and I'd like to see if I can take it 
now. Well, seriously, no one enjoys un- 
favorable criticism, but if you’re going to 
be in this type of business, you're going 
to have to learn to deal with that. 
JAMES: To your knowledge, have you 
ever had a negative influence directly upon 
someone whose work you reviewed 
unfavorably? 

R.A.: Yes. It was an independent comic 
I reviewed — I’m not going to mention 
the title or the creator, because I don’t 
want to add insult to injury — but I didn’t 
care much for it, and I wrote a negative 
review. It was largely directed at a single 
person, since he was both writer and ar- 
tist, and sometime later, I met a friend of 
this person at a convention and they told 
me that this negative review had such an 
impact upon the creator that he went 
creatively blank. He was unable to work 
for two weeks. It really hit me when I was 
told this. I thought, ‘“‘Oh, God. . .I hate 
that something I’ve written has had that 
kind of impact on someone.”’ But by the 
same token, it’s like I was just saying: if 
you’re going to be in front of the public, 
you’ve got to develop a thick skin, as thick 
as you can, and realize that even the most 
popular of creative people get their share 
of criticism. I’ve certainly gotten my 
share, just as a reviewer. Frankly, I was 
more surprised than anyone at my win- 
niftg the CBG poll a couple of years back, 
becuse if you read the letter column in 
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‘‘Gary Groth 


AMAZING HEROES, I would say that 
of those who’ve commented on me and my 
reviews, the criticisms of me probably out- 
number the praise a good two to one. 
Which is fine, too, because at least I 
always knew people were reading it. You 
always have this fear that you’re going to 
put something out there — a review col- 
umn, a comic book, whatever — and no 
one’s going to look at it. You learn to ac- 
cept the criticism, because that’s more than 
made up for when you have the nice ex- 
perience of having someone write to you 
personally and tell you that your column 
is their favorite part of the magazine, or 
that they wish you would review even 
more books each issue, or come up and 
ask you for an autograph. That’s a good 
feeling that, to me, far outweighs any 
criticism you could get from anyone. 
JAMES: I've noticed that from time to 
time, creators or readers who object to one 
of your reviews have asserted that you're 
just parroting Gary Groth. Are there 
house rules at Fantagraphics? Are any 
subjects or persons off-limits, or 
designated as the objects of praise or 
censure? 

R.A.: No. The editors I have worked for, 
and Kim Thompson, have never tried to 
influence what I write. I’ve written 
reviews that obviously my bosses didn’t 
agree with, but they’ve never tried to cen- 
sor me. When they’ve done special theme 
issues, like the all-Superman issue, for in- 
stance, they’ve asked me to review titles 
in keeping with that theme, and that cer- 
tainly isn’t an unreasonable request. . . But 
the implication that I’m not expressing my 
own opinion bothers me. I can understand 
a person’s sensitivity if they’ve been, in 
their opinion, unjustly attacked by THE 
JOURNAL or anyone else. And I know 
that it hurts to put your heart and soul in- 
to something and then have someone say 
it’s not good. That’s one of the things that 
I don’t like about reviewing. So I try to 
restrict my negative comments to the 
work, and not the person. It’s simply a 
criticism of what they put on paper and 
present to the public. And to get back to 
your question, it’s my criticism, no one 
else's. 

JAMES: What was the in-house reaction 
to your review of the Fantagraphics line 
in AMAZING HEROES? 

R.A.: There was actually no reaction, as 
far as what was communicated to me. 
They asked me to review all Fantagraphics 
books as part of the issue spotlighting Fan- 
tagraphics, and they told me going in that 
I probably wouldn’t like most of the books 
that I'd be reviewing. I’ve heard that Gary 
Groth was not happy with it, and 
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understandably so; but at the same time, 
I've got to give Gary his due. He did not 
edit out a single word of what I had to say 
about his books or him personally. 
JAMES: You fairly raked him over the 
coals at one point. 

R.A.: Actually, with that piece, I think 
I fell down on my job as a communicator. 
What I intended to say was a lot less harsh 
than I've heard a lot of people say about 
him. Of course, it’s got to hurt more hav- 
ing one of your own employees say those 
things about you. But Gary’s never done 
anything to me personally. All I meant to 
say was, that in his zeal to divert comics 
from their headlong rush towards the obli- 
Vion of nothing but super-hero books, 
Gary sometimes goes too far, and in my 
opinion doesn’t always exercise the best 
judgement. He has a good and viable posi- 
tion, which is, ‘‘Let’s break away from 
the homogeneous super-hero blandness 
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that’s out there.’* But sometimes I think 
he goes blindly off in the other direction. 
“‘If Spider-Man is bad, then of necessity 
anti-Spider-Man must be good’’ — when, 
in truth, anti-Spider-Man must only be dif- 
ferent, and different is not always better. 
JAMES: But you didn't catch any flak 
from that review? 

R.A.: No — at least, not from anyone con- 
nected with the magazine at the time the 
column was written. Shorty thereafter, a 
new editor came on board, and in the first 
letter he wrote to me, he let me know that 
he did not appreciate it. This was when 
that “‘disenchantment’”’ I referred to earlier 
really came into focus. But they’d asked 
me to do it. I didn’t just sit down and say, 
“Hey, I’m going to rake Gary and the rest 
of the gang over the coals today.’’ 
JAMES: And as you said, they knew in 
advance what your review was likely to 
say. 
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R.A.: You know, that’s something I’m 
becoming more and more aware of, as I 
go to conventions: how many people think 
they know what my opinions are going to 
be. I was talking with Gary once, and I 
mentioned in passing that he’d never sent 
me a review copy of Jack Jackson’s LOS 
TEJANOS, and he dismissed it with, 
“You wouldn’t like it, anyway.’’ He 
seemed rather surprised when I informed 
him that I like Jaxon’s work very much. 
JAMES: LOS TEJANOS is a good one. 
A.: I'll have to take your word for it. 
(Laugher.) Even close friends of mine will 
inform me that some book or other is 
something I wouldn't like. I guess it’s 
because in my columns I do tend to be 
more mainstream than the editorial folk 
at Fantagraphics, but I don’t think I’m as 
mainstream as I’m perceived to be. Look 
at my Top Ten for the last year: fully half 
of them have nothing whatsoever to do 
with costumed super-heroes in any form, 
and those that do, I think, represent the 
more outstanding efforts in that genre. 
JAMES: / don’t want to put words in your 
mouth...and stop me if I do...but it 
seems to be that the mainstream, by vir- 
tue of being the mainstream, makes up the 
majority of what's out there, and you have 
to deal with that fact when you're choos- 
ing what to review. 
R.A.: Exactly. And even in the 
mainstream books — and ‘‘mainstream,”’ 
to me, is basically just Marvel and DC. 
Even with them, you have a wider diver- 
sity than in the past. The same company 
that gave us BOOSTER GOLD also gave 
us THE WATCHMEN and DARK 
KNIGHT. The same company that gives 
us SPITFIRE AND THE TROUBLE- 
SHOOTERS is also giving us MOON- 
SHADOW. Look, I think — and I've said 
this in my column any number of times 
— that even if you prefer to remain firm- 
ly entrenched in the mainstream, I think 
you’re doing yourself a disservice if you 
don’t at least sample what else is out there. 
JAMES: / want to touch a nerve here. We 
continue to hear a lot of talk about cen- 
soring language, or subject matter, or 
what have you, from the comics. I 
remember you told me once that at the 
Chicago Comicon you heard an interesting 
statement attributed to Jim Shooter... 
R.A.: Oh, yes. That was a couple of years 
ago, actually. 
JAMES: OA, it’s old news, then? 
R.A.: No, I think it still applies. I do have 
to say it wasn’t Shooter who made the 
statement, but it was obvious that he 
thought in a similar vein. It was a panel 
discussion at which several writers were 
present, and the subject of the Comics 
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‘“‘Owsley found SWAMP THING objectionable.”’ 


Code and censorship came up. It was ac- 
tually Tom DeFalco who made the state- 
ment that he believed that there should be 
stronger controls over what is allowed in 
comics, and I told a friend that it was lucky 
for everyone’s dignity that I happened to 
be seated at the back of the auditorium 
when he said that, or I might have caused 
a ruckus. 

JAMES: Was he referring only to the 
alternatives, or was he talking about 
Marvel, itself? 

R.A.: He simply made a blanket state- 
ment. I can only assume he felt that this 
should apply industrywide. Jim Owsley 
was also on the same panel, and echoed 
those sentiments. In fact, he made the 
comment — Marvel had been making a 
great deal of references to SWAMP 
THING during the course of the conven- 


tion — Jim Owsley made the comment 
that he read the book, liked the writing, 
but found the book objectionable. Ap- 
parently, the big gripe — and that is 
something Jim Shooter did say on another 
panel — they objected to the fact that the 
Comics Code seal had just been removed 
from it, and yet it still remained a news- 
stand book. Their contention was that the 
average comics fan out there cannot dif- 
ferentiate between SWAMP THING and 
SUPERMAN, SPIDER-MAN, or the 
other books that are still under the Code, 
that parents are going to see this book, say 
this is objectionable, assume that all other 
comics are the same type, and cause a flap. 
To which I say, so what? Let ‘em! That’s 
another thing that disturbed me about 
Marvel's attitude. They wanted — they 
want — to avoid any kind of government 
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intervention, a repeat of the Senate in- 
vestigations of the ‘50s, this sort of 
thing. . .and to me it just reflected the at- 
titude, ‘We're not fighting right now, but 
if we go ahead and surrender, we can pre- 
vent a war.’’ Which is a very disturbing 
attitude — ‘‘Let’s not make waves’? — 
which is particularly disturbing coming 
from Marvel, when you consider that it 
was Marvel that first shook up the whole 
business. It was Marvel that first ran a 
comic in recent memory on the newsstands 
without a Comics Code seal, because they 
wanted to deal with a subject the Code 
wasn’t comfortable with. 

JAMES: The SPIDER-MAN drug issues. 
R.A.: Exactly. To me, it shows an in- 
credible lack of artistic and creative in- 
tegrity on the part of Marvel. 

JAMES: There was also something Steve 
Englehart had written that Marvel ob- 
jected to in THE VISION AND THE 
SCARLET WITCH... 

R.A.: That was at the same convention, 
but I think it bears repeating. Again, it was 
Tom DeFalco who had the objection. The 
Scarlet Witch had made what was refer- 
red to as an ‘‘obscene gesture’ to a 


government agent. The way it was said, 
I really couldn’t tell if the objection was 
to the gesture or because it was to an 
authority figure. I hope not the latter, 
because that objection would really be 
disgusting. The thought that came to mind 
was of the book SEDUCTION OF THE 
INNOCENT, in which Dr. Frederick 
Wertham wrote that he was appalled by 
a comic-book story in the ’50s that por- 
trayed the U.S. government as experimen- 
ting with biological warfare on the natives 
of a foreign country. As we now know, 
the truth was even more horrifying: they 
were indeed conducting such tests, but 
they were conducting them on us. That’s 
the thing: there’s nothing wrong with 
thumbing your nose at authority. Jim 
Shooter said later, that neither he nor 
anyone else who looked at the book before 
it went to press realized that it was an 
obscene gesture. 

JAMES: So how obscene could it be? 
R.A.: Exactly. To me, it’s so bland that 
after I read the book, and he then men- 
tioned this obscene gesture, I couldn’t call 
to mind what he was talking about. I think, 
though, it explains the state of Marvel 
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Comics now, and the mentality behind the 
Marvel Comics. It’s been conveyed to me 
by various people who work for Marvel 
that at this point it is virtually impossible 
for Marvel Comics to publish anything 
that will lose money. With that kind of 
power, knowing you've got that built-in 
base of support, it should be Marvel Com- 
ics that is moving in new directions, try- 
ing new things. Marvel Comics should be 
giving us books like MR. X and 
DALGODA and STIG’S INFERNO. In- 
stead, we get X-FACTOR. Retreads, over 
and over again. TRANSFORMERS. We 
get toys and mutants from Marvel Comics. 
JAMES: Do you see any attempt at what 
you're talking about with the New 
Universe, or the Epic line? 

R.A.: I have no right to make assump- 
tions, or judgements, about Marvel's 
motives for publishing anything, but I per- 
sonally can’t see the New Universe as an 
attempt to do anything, other than present 
a line of books that they can say une- 
quivocally, Jack Kirby had nothing to do 
with. (Laugher.) I don’t see any great 
originality or diversification there. 
JAMES: It is just a matter of there being 
no real competition in terms of sales? 
R.A.: I think so. Look — a kid comes in- 
to a store, he’s got a buck and a half, he 
can buy two Marvel comics, but he can’t 
buy a single issue of DALGODA with 
that. So he’s going to go ahead and buy 
the Marvels, whether they’re better or not. 
Now, I may be assuming something that’s 
not true. If DALGODA and SPITFIRE 
AND THE TROUBLESHOOTERS were 
the same price, SPITFIRE might still 
outsell it several times over, simply 
because of the Marvel name. I'd hate to 
think so. 

JAMES: How much are Malibu Comics? 
R.A.: DARK WOLF and the other titles 
that are being published by Malibu will 
retail for $1.95. Realistically, I under- 
stand the economic necessity for such a 
price; but that part of me that’s still a 
12-year-old kid wants to scream that 
this is obscenely high. If there was 
anything I could do to bring the price 
down, I would. The price of comics to- 
day concerns me. With Eclipse comics 
down around the same price level as 
Marvel and DC, maybe we'll be seeing 
more head-to-head competition soon. I ac- 
tually hope it will begin to erode Marvel’s 
market — and not because I harbor any 
negative feeling toward Marvel, because 
despite what I've said, I really don’t. It 
was Marvel that created this love I have 
for comics. But if other people start to 
make inroads, maybe it would scare them 
a little, shake them out of their complacen- 
cy. In the early ’60s, DC had no competi- 
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tion to speak of, they were firmly Number 
One. As a result, they became so set in 
their ways that they failed to react to 
Marvel in time to keep themselves from 
being bumped off as Number One, and I 
see Marvel in that same awful pattern 
now. If you have no one pushing you, you 
tend to stand still, and that’s exactly what 
Marvel’s done. They’ve begun to stagnate 
creatively. No one can argue that finan- 
cially they’re in better shape than they’ve 
ever been — and I realize you can’t argue 
with that, it is a business. But it’s not a 
business like making washing machines. 
I'm rather disturbed when the comics pros 
talk of it in terms of ‘‘product.’’ They 
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either forget, or don’t care, that it’s a 
creative product. There is some effort be- 
ing made with Epic, but because it’s direct 
sales, it’s less accessible. MOON- 
SHADOW, by J.M. DeMatteis and Jay 
Muth, is one of the finest comics currently 
being published, and those creators are not 
afraid to take some chances. I remember 
being very indignant and disturbed when 
I read that dealers were returning copies 
of the first issue because it hadn’t been 
made clear to them that it was for mature 
audiences. 

JAMES: Let's follow that up. There’s an 
argument going the rounds right now that 
a reader's maturity has nothing to do with 
his or her age, that it should be up to the 
individual to decide if they're ‘‘adult”’ 
enough to buy certain material. But 
shouldn’t some sort of morality come in- 
to play when you're creating material 
that’s predominantly going to be read by 
children and adolescents who may not be 
capable of making such a distinction? 
R.A.: I think that’s symptomatic of the in- 
credible lack of responsibility that seems 
to be pervading America today. To my 
mind, the primary force behind any child 
should be that child’s parents or guardian. 
If you take on the responsibility of parent- 
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hood, then you should have the guts and 
the integrity to assume all that that respon- 
sibility implies. Parents should be respon- 
sible for forming children’s moral attitudes 
by showing them through example what's 
right and wrong. It’s not television’s place 
to worry about what the child’s exposed 
to; it’s not comics’ place to worry about 
what that child reads. It’s the parents’ 
responsibility to have enough interest in 
their children and to have those lines of 
communication open enough that they’re 
more or less aware of what their children 
are reading. If the parents object to a cer- 
tain comic, I have no problem with that 
at all. In fact, it is the most effective form 
of censorship, and the only kind I consider 
to be legitimate. 

JAMES: Do you think it’s realistic, 
though, to expect parents to go into com- 
ics shops with their kids once a week when 
the shipment comes in, then sit down with 
a stack of comic books and leaf through 
them to see it there's anything objec- 
tionable in them? 

R.A.: I suppose that if you want to tack 
labels onto things that'll help the parents 
know, at the point of purchase, that this 
is intended for older audiences, 
that’s...acceptable, maybe...it’s not 
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fine. As most people know, that kind of 
label more often serves to attract children 
instead of warning anyone away from 
anything. But, no, I don’t think it’s 
necessary for the parents to do that, if 
they’re open with their children in every 
other way. It’s funny, too, that it always 
goes one way: there are people who want 
to believe that if you watch a certain type 
of movie or TV show, or read a certain 
type of book, you're going to go out and 
do awful things. But you seldom hear 
about the opposite. The same people make 
no claim that reading a good book is go- 
ing to make you a good person. Reading, 
any kind of reading, is going to expose 
you to some sort of idea, and even if most 
of us find it a totally stupid idea, it’s still 
going to help a child think for himself. 
That's the important thing: you’ve got to 
think for yourself. And there’s nothing 
wrong with a child developing attitudes 
and perceptions different from his 
parents’. Everything a parent says isn’t 
etched in stone, certainly. Butif a child’s 
mother and father through example show 
him that honest is best, integrity is best, 
treating people with an even hand is best, 
then that child’s not going to pick up a 
comic book and read about a character like 
The Punisher and think, “‘Oh — what I’ve 
seen and been exposed to all my life is 
wrong. This comic is right. It’s okay to 
go out and blow people away.”’ I think 
that’s ridiculous. Critics of the media love 


to cite examples of people imitating 
something they've read in a comic, or seen 
in a movie or whatever. 

JAMES: The classic ‘‘kid-puts-a-towel- 
on-his-back-jumps-off-a-roof..."" 
R.A.: Exactly. And there’s no doubt that 
this sort of thing does happen, but it’s so 
rare. There are people who perform acts 
of violence that are horrendous, but that 
is going to happen regardless of what 
they’re exposed to. The method of their 
violence may be imitative, but the violence 
itself is not sparked by what they read. 
Which reminds me of something that 
disturbs me even more about the censor- 
ship thing: it’s whar they want to censor. 
Generally speaking, it is sex. We make 
violence acceptable, and sex, one of the 
most natural acts of humanity, unaccep- 
table. We discussed a good example of this 
in San Diego last summer, during a panel 
on violence. One of the participants was 
Mike Grell, who was telling us about a 
scene in JON SABLE in which Sable and 
Myke Blackmon go to bed together. It was 
something Grell had built up to gradual- 
ly and in a very natural way, as a 
outgrowth of the development of the rela- 
tionship between these two characters. 
Without Grell’s knowledge or permission, 
however, someone at First Comics decid- 
ed it was necessary to cover the woman 
up a bit, and the comic came out with her 
wearing a negligee that Grell had not 
drawn. This is doubly bizarre when you 
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consider that Grell says First has never 
exercised any editorial changes to tone 
down any of the acts of violence portrayed 
in that book — which, by the very nature 
of its subject matter, is one of the more 


graphically violent books on the market. 
It’s shown blood spraying, knives 
penetrating bodies, people being blown 
up, and apparently that wasn’t a problem 
for them; but this bit of nudity was. 

JAMES: You once said that perhaps it 
was a good thing that you weren't the one 
making editorial decisions, because you 
wouldn't want to draw any lines between 
what's acceptable and what’s not. But 
when you were with Elite Comics, you 
were the one making those decisions. 
R.A.: That’s right. I can only speak 
from a small amount of experience 
because, as you now know, I only held 
my position at Elite for eight months. 
An instance when such a decision was 
reached came in an early issue of 
SEADRAGON. Dennis Yee had 
a minor character make a reference to a 
woman’s breasts} using some bit of slang 
— ‘‘bazongas,’’ dp some such thing. Carl 
Knappe, the publisher, asked me if we 
should do something about that, so I took 
a look at it to see if there was anything 
inappropriate in the context in which it was 
used, and-I did change it — but only to 
a different slang term, to make it clearer 
what he was talking about. My response 
to Carl was that I believe we should use 
whatever language, whatever visuals we 
felt necessary to tell our stories, and if we 
offend someone — tough. Naturally, you 
don’t want to offend so many people that 
you go out of business, but my feeling is 
that if someone is offended by anything 
in an Elite book, they should stop buying 
it. I don’t read or view things that I find 
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offensive — but I don’t think anyone has 
the right to arbitrate what other people 
should read or see. Anyway, that was the 
position I took, and Carl let me go with 
it. It was a minor thing, but in a small way 
I was able to put my money . . .or Elite’s 
money, actually (Laughter.). .. where my 
mouth is. 

JAMES: So you were in a position to 
actually change the words your writers 
used. As a writer yourself, how'd you feel 
about that? 

R.A.: (Pause)| didn’t try to change the 


intent of what the author was trying to say. 


If I think there’s a way the same thing can 
be said better, or more effectively, then 
certainly, I'd change it. It’s difficult, 
because I realize that I'm simply impos- 
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ing my opinion on a book — but, for good 
or bad, that’s what an editor does. Even 
before I’d become one myself, I’d reach- 
ed the conclusion that most writers need 
a good editor. The question I need to ask 
myself, though, is not ‘What can I change 
just because I've got the power to”’; it’s 
“‘Is this as good as it can be, or are there 
things that can be done to make it better?’’ 
If you're successful, it’s good for 
everyone. If you’re not successful, you’ve 
run the risk of having damaged that 
writer’s reputation. That’s one of the 
reasons not everyone would want to be an 
editor. J have problems with it. I don’t 
really like telling people what to do, 
especially creative people like artists and 
writers. 

JAMES: Do you believe the ‘‘common 
wisdom”’ one sometimes reads that the il- 
lustration end of comics is better than ever, 
but the writing has failed to keep up with 
the art? 

R.A.: I really wouldn't say that. By and 
large, I think the writing skills, at least, 
that are evident in comics are superior to 
what they were thirty years ago. I think 
a lot of the deficiencies in writing come 
from above. There are editorial restric- 
tions — and I’m not talking now about fix- 
ing some confusion in how a bit of 
dialogue’s worded, I’m talking about for- 
mulas that are imposed on writers: this is 
what sells, so this is what you're going 
to do. The writer is often straitjacketed. 
I've heard writers complain that editors 
occasionally speak out of both sides of 
their mouths. They'll complain, ‘‘Can’t 
you give us a story that doesn’t have a 
slugfest in it?’’ And when you present 
them with one, they'll ask you where the 
fight scene is. Some editors feel that they 
have to go for the lowest common 
denominator. It’s easier to convey, and 
understand, a punch to the face than it is 
to have two characters sit and discuss their 
differences. And obviously, you're not 
looking for that every issue. But we don’t 
have to have a slugfest issue after issue, 
either. 

JAMES: You were ‘‘editor for a day”’ at 
Elite. If you ever again found yourself 
editing, say, black-and-white comics, what 
kind of series proposals would you accept? 
R.A.: I'm going to try to avoid having any 
preconceived notions of what will make 
a good b&wcomic. Will it make a good 
comic, period? The only restrictions I in- 
tend to have are those which are imposed 
by the realities of the business. And since 
it’s not my business, not my money that 
goes into the publishing of the books, I 
have an obligation to look for properties 
that will be money-making properties. I 
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know that can lead to other restrictions. 
I haven't been in long enough for this to 
arise yet, but I know that there'll be an 
occasion when you look at something and 
say, “This is terrific — but it won’t sell.’” 
But unless I own my own publishing com- 
pany, there’s nothing I can do about that. 
That's one thing you have to give Gary 
Groth credit for: he does put his money 
where his mouth is. He publishes books 
that he probably knows will not be major 
financial successes, but he makes a com- 
mitment to them if he thinks they’re good. 
ni Loubert, of Renegade Press, is 
an@her example. I’m sure she and Gary 
botl\ devoutly wish that everything they 
do would be big money-makers, but they 
continue to publish books that in their 
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judgement deserve to be published, 
whether they’re smash hits or not. And if 
I find something that I like, I will push 
to have it published, even if I don’t think 
it'll be a big money-maker, as long as 
there’s a chance that it will at least make 
some profit. Other than that, I don’t have 
any set criteria. I’m not just looking for 
super-hero series, either; if I find 
something I like in a Western, or a detec- 
tive series, or whatever, I hope to be able 
to go with it. Some fine-tuning might be 
required to make it more. . . palatable. . . 
to a wider audience, and that’s legitimate, 
I think, to occasionally ‘‘fool’’ people into 
trying something a little different. 
CROSSFIRE is probably the best exam- 
ple of that: ‘‘Let’s take this bailbondsman 
and put a mask on him.”’ and by the time 
readers realize he’s not a super-hero, 
you've already hooked them on th eseries. 
Or JON SABLE: I can’t remember the last 
time Grell bothered to put him in his bat- 
tle mask, but nobody really misses it. 
JAMES: But that is, as you say, what the 
majority of the audience is. looking for? 
R.A.: Sure, because that’s one of the few 
genres, generally speaking, that can still 
be done better in comics than on TV or 
in the movies. 

JAMES: Which conveniently leads us to 
our wrap-up question... Your reviews 
have made it clear that you can still en- 
joy the standard super-hero book. What's 
the appeal to R.A. Jones in particular, and 
what do you think has kept the super-hero 
comic book at the top of the heap for so 
many years? 

R.A.: It may go back to that ‘‘adolescent 
power fantasy’’ phrase you hear. To a 
greater or lesser degree, perhaps we’ve 
never completely escaped that. This is cer- 
tainly not an original idea with me, but 
I’m one of those who tend to see the comic 
book hero, especially the super-heroes, 
because they are so much larger than life, 
as our modern mythology. I think we lose 
perspective — for instance, the stories of 
Gilgamesh, the Greek and Roman 
mythology, the Norse myths, BEOWULF 
— no one sat down several millennia ago 
and said, ‘‘I’m going to create a work of 
art here." Most of those were done for 
mass consumption, for entertainment, to 
bring pleasure to the everyday folk, and 
occasionally to slip a moral lesson in. 
There seems to be a need for mythical 
heroes, something in the human psyche, 
that’s inherent within most of us. The 
same could be said for the people standing 
in line recently to see RAMBO or 
COBRA. Rambo’s a super-hero; he 
doesn’t wear a costume or a cape, he has 
no mask, but he is a character taken far 
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beyond a normal person. And when we 
see or read something that, I think we’re 
projecting images of what we would like. 
We'd like to be in control. To use the 
Rambo analogy again, there are a great 
many people in America who wish we 
could strap on a gunbelt and hop on “‘over 
there’’ and kick some ass, and show peo- 
ple that we can stand tall. We would all 
like to be better than we are, more than 
we are. Ideally, we should go about try- 
ing to do that in our own lives — not to 
superheroic extents, obviously, but by 
becoming the best person we can. If we 
can’t, or if we don’t, it’s easier to fan- 


tasize, and think, “‘If only...’’ That's 
what super-heroes are, they're mythic 
heroes. Superman, J think, is as much a 
part of our mythos as Hercules, Beowulf, 
or Gilgamesh, and deservedly so. It won't 
go down as great literature, as some others 
have. But those comics have let us all 
escape for a few minutes, and everyone 
needs to do that. The world is too much 
with us... (Laughter.) and from time to 
time, I think it does us all good, children 
and adults alike, to slip into a figurative 
pair of tights and just take off. We'd like 
to believe that, maybe somehow, a man 


really can fly. @ 
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first met Hank Rose at the San 
(1) Diego Trade Show and, within 

minutes, we were busy insulting 
each other. In jest, of course. (I think.) 
For a guy who spends most of his time 
dreaming up marketing schemes, he seems 
unusual. Kind of dreamy-eyed and laid- 
back, almost like a Californian rather than 
a (gasp) Jerseyite. 

Hank didn’t start out as a rich capitalist, 
though — he’s had to work his way up the 
ladder in the dog-eat-dog world of com- 
ics merchandising. You know: buttons, 
mugs, posters, underwear and all those 
other silly products that somebody makes 
a bundle on. 

In fact, when I interviewed Hank at the 
Chicago Star*Reach Trade Show, 
somebody was making an illegal bundle 
by pirating the official version of Hank’s 
WATCHMEN button. . . 


MARK BORAX: Let’s talk about this 
pirated button. What's the scoop? 
HANK ROSE: DC came to us and ask- 
ed us to make WATCHMEN buttons for 
them, which we did, and apparently 
somebody else thought it would be a good 
idea — because there seem to be two 
bloody smiley face buttons. 

MARK: Identical colors? 

HANK: Similar colors. The interesting 


thing is that the blood drips off of one eye 
on our button and off the other eye on the 
other button. (Laughter.) So it’s easy to 
find who's right and who's wrong. 
MARK: And you haven't caught the 
culprits yet? 

HANK: No. We don’t look for the 
culprits. We just don’t worry about it. DC, 
that’s what they do. Discover the Culprit, 
that’s what DC stands for. (Laughter.) 
MARK: How long have you been stamp- 
ing for DC? 

HANK: Well, we've done some promo- 
tions for DC but, of course, Comic Im- 
ages has the license rights from Marvel 
Comics — who I think might be a DC 
competitor to some extent — to manufac- 
ture all kinds of novelty items for the 
industry. 

MARK: So mostly you've got the Marvel 
license? 

HANK: Yeah, and then other companies 
will come to us and ask us to do products 
for promotions or for distributors. We had 
the First Comics buttons for awhile and 
we did fine with them, but we find that 
we're more at home with Marvel because 
they can generate bigger numbers. 
MARK: So, you make buttons. What else 
do you do? 

HANK: We make T-shirts. We make 
framed photos — which are little posters, 
about 12 by 15 inches, in a pressboard 
frame. We make something called 
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shadowbox heroes, which are 3 by 5 
plastic frames into which goes your 
favorite Marvel characters. We also make 
various and sundry novelty items: mugs 
and hats. We’ve toyed with making 
jackets, but they’re a high ticket item, and 
we're finding our greatest successes right 
ros in manufacturing lower priced 
items\ (Laughter.) We have put out a 
sticker collection, the official Marvel 
Universe sticker collection,and an album 
that these 77 stickers get Spek into, and 
we sold out on our first printing and by 
the time we got finished with our seeond 
printing we were sold out of them, so we'll 
probably go back for a third printing. 
We’re working on putting together the 
second series of stickers, which will be 
the history of the X-Men. The album will 
be a narrative — both graphically and 
through words — describing what the X- 
Men have gone through during the number 
of years they have been in publication, and 
the stickers will be pie-like poses of ac- 
tion things that took place with the dif- 
ferent characters, the changes in the 
characters over the course of time. It’s 
pretty exciting. 

MARK: How are these distributed? 
HANK: We go through the same chan- 
nels that the books go through, which 
would be basic independent distributors of 
comic books and peripherals — and, let’s 
face it, we’re peripheral. 


MARK: Solely to comic-book shops? 

HANK: Yes. Our license from Marvel 
gives us the rights to go only into comic- 
book stores. Now that’s not bad. Sure, you 
can generate big numbers of outlets if you 
go into the mass market, but then again 
you have to say to yourself, ‘*Well, the 
Marvel characters that appeal to people 
who read comic books are probably 
unknown to people who don’t read the 
comic books."’ You know, a little kid 
might like Spider-Man, the Hulk, Captain 
America — which, except for Spider- 
Man, are what you would say are weaker 
characters in the Marvel Universe. You 
obviously know that Wolverine and the 
Punisher and Elektra and Daredevil are the 
hotter characters — but if we put those 
characters out in the mass market, they 
would sit on K-Mart shelves forever. 


MARK: So you don't look at it as a hin- 
drance that your license only allows you 
to distribute to comics shops? 

HANK: Only in the fact that we don’t 
generate the numbers, but we do look at 
it as a strong point, in that we are probably 
the largest distributor of other-than-comic- 
books into comic-book shops, and we love 
the comic-book industry. The people are 
fans, they know what they like, and we 
try to give them what they like, and it’s 
easier to identify trends. We sort of follow 
what's happening with the sales of the 
books. As go sales of the books, then we 
know that we’ll sell that many more of 
whatever product that we put a hot 
character on. Punisher recently has been 
very, very strong.— therefore, practical- 
ly every one of our products carrying 
Punisher’s image is selling well. So it’s 
not a hindrance, it’s really a help. 


MARK: How ‘d you get inio this, from the 
comic-book angle or from the merchan- 
dising angle? 

HANK: Actaully, we were invited to take 
the license by Marvel Comics. We were 
the guys that did the preliminary design 
work and sort of put the Underoos pro- 
gram out on the market. We didn’t 
distribute it and we didn’t make all the 
money. Fruit of the Loom — they were 
the guys that distributed the thing — and 
we worked for them. 

MARK: But you designed it? 

HANK: We designed it and we printed 
the transfers, or the images, that would 
go onto the garments, onto the little 
underwear sets, and did that for, oh, about 
six years, in one of our plants down in 
North Carolina; and because of our work- 
ing with Marvel for Union Underwear we 
got familiar with the people there and they 
knew that we could do a good job, and 
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when. . .I guess it was realized by Marvel, 
by the people at Marvel, basically Carol 
Kalish, who said, *‘Well, look, the direct 
market has been ignored, and the direct 
market is starved of products.’’ I mean, 
everybody else, you go into your local 
stores in the mass market and you can see 
any license having any numbers of dif- 
ferent types of merchandise for sale. 
MARK: Like in a bookstore. 

HANK: In a bookstore or whatever, but 
where are the comic-book fans. . .where’s 
the merchandise for comic-book fans? 
They were being ignored. 

MARK: So Carol lit a light bulb up in 
your head? 

HANK: Well, she did to the licensing 
department who then called us in and said, 
“Hey, guys, you did a terrific job for 
Union Underwear with Underoos, could 
you do a terrific job for us?’’ And we said, 
“We don’t know.’’ We didn’t know 
anything about comic books. The last 
comic book I read was LITTLE LULU 
or something like that. Am I showing my 
age? 

MARK: When was this that they called 
you? 

HANK: I guess it was in the fall of °83, 
and we drove around to any number of 
comic-book stores for about a two-week 
period asking them if they thought that we 
could fill a need, and they were delighted. 
They were excited about it. 

MARK: So you went straight to the 
horse's mouth. 

HANK: Yeah, we had to, and we asked 
them what products would they buy, what 
would they be most likely to — 
MARK: How many places did you go to? 
HANK: We went to about 25 to 30. 
MARK: Where? 

HANK: Well, our factory is in northern 
New Jersey — in Saddle Brook, New 
Jersey, about 15 minutes from New York 
City — so we went to stores in New York 
City, New Jersey, down as far as 
Washington, as far north as Boston. 
MARK: Did you bring any prototypes of 
just simply ask questions? 

HANK: Questions. We didn’t have any 
prototypes to bring. So what we did was 
we got good answers from them and 
decided to give it a shot. 

MARK: No negative responses? 
HANK: Not that I can remember. If there 
were any it was just people’s little 
peccadillos. 

MARK: ‘‘We’d like buttons but we don't 
want posters."” 

HANK: No, it was more than that, it was, 
‘‘Well, we want to be a bookstore, we 
don’t want to carry other stuff,’’ We knew 
when we went into it that there would be 


stores like that, but we also felt that 
perhaps those stores would change their 
minds when they saw their competitors 
carrying our merchandise, which was 
saleable and attractive and filled a need 
for the fan that was buying the stuff. So 
we launched our first line in April of 1984. 
MARK: Between the time that you did 
your door to door survey and you 
launched your line, what else happened? 
imagine there had to be a certain amount 
of research and design in order to launch 
the products. 

HANK: Yes. What we did was we tried 
to become as familiar with comics as we 
could, and my partner, George Fahz, and 
I, as we said, really didn’t — 

MARK: Just started reading ‘em? 
HANK: I started. I got the job. We had 
a coin toss and I lost. (Laughter.) So I 
started — 

MARK: You got Carol to send you some 
freebies, I hope! 

HANK: Yeah, I’m on the subscription list 
now, get all the comics, which is a great 
part of...now it’s one of my proud 
possessions. You should see my office. 
My walls are lined with Marvel comics. 
MARK: So you're hooked? 

HANK: Yeah. Now I faithfully read as 
many as I can, you know, and now I’m 
getting into the undergrounds and 
everything like that. It has been an 
awakening for me. 

MARK: Did you ever get your partner to 
read them? 

HANK: No, he reads GOLD DIGEST a 
lot, I think that’s the extent of his reading 
habits, that and THE NEW YORK 
TIMES. Basically, that’s it. Anyway, to 
answer your question, between the time 
that we decided to go into it and the time 
that we actually lanuched our first product 
line, it was an educational process. It was 
also trying to figure out how we were go- 
ing to create all of these products, because 
our business previous to that was not in 
manufacturing finished products but to 
manufacture or provide a service for com- 
panies that did make a garment, let’s say, 
like Underoos. All we did in that respect 
was that we designed the images, 
decorated the garments, or portions of the 
garments, and they did the rest. 
MARK: Did you, yourself, design? 
HANK: I designed. I’m not an artist but 
I can sort of art direct and determine now 
what will sell and what won't sell, do the 
looks and things like that. 

MARK: 4f that point, since you weren't 
an artist, how did you generate the art? 
HANK: Fortunately. . . 

MARK: Or did the comics companies 
generate the art? 
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HANK: Well, they didn’t, but they led us 
to their people that could do it. Our first 
artist was a free-lancer for Marvel, Nel 
Yomtov. He does basically coloring now, 
on a free-lance basis. He’s a wonderful 
person and was also involved with us in 
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Underoos — he was the guy that we would 
go to for approvals. Whenever I needed 
any questions answered about characters 
or products or this or that in the industry, 
I would call on him. He was sort of our 
guru when we first got started. 
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MARK: So he did a lot of the design 
work? 

HANK: He did all of the design work at 
first, and since that time we've had a few 
other artists for our line. Joe Albelo, who 
was one of the creators of PETER 
PORKER, THE AMAZING SPIDER- 
HAM, did it very successfully for several 
months, until he was called into action on 
PETER PORKER as a full-time job and 
left us. I was sorry to see him go. And 
then we had another artist, Bruce Solatov, 
who is now on staff at Marvel, one of 
Romita’s Raiders, and he did it for about 
a year. And now our line, I’m very hap- 
py to say, is being beautifully handled by 
Telegraphics, which is the art studio por- 
tion of the Joe Kubert School out in 
Dover, New Jersey. 

MARK: You have a deal with Joe and he 
supplied your talent? 

HANK: Well, we have a deal with his 
studio, which is run by Mark McNapth 
(2e’s), and what they do is they bring in 
alumai and will put together whatever I 
need. The nice thing about it is that I’m 
talking with real hard-core comic fans. 
They have, like, 140 full-time students, 
and all the faculty can speak our jargon 
and our language and if I say Silver Surfer 
they don’t scratch their heads and say, 
‘huh,’’ so we're very, very pleased with 
that association now and I hope it’s gon- 
na be a real long one. It’s really helped. 
I mean, we've used so many pieces of art 
over the course of our history — we put 
out a new product line every single month. 
MARK: Every month? 

HANK: Every single month, like 
clockwork. 

MARK: You change all your buttons, you 
change all your clothes — 

HANK: Everything. In any given month 
we will have eight new buttons, eight new 
panel pins — 

MARK: What happens to the old ones? 
Do they still sell and just accumulate un- 
til you have a million different ones, or 
do you weed out some of the earlier ones? 
HANK: Well, the way we work is that 
we produce the products first, graphical- 
ly, on our flier. The flier precedes the ac- 
tual production. 

MARK: That big blue flier? 

HANK: Our big blue or gold or green or 
whatever color it is. We try to change it 
every single month so that the customer 
knows it’s a new one. And we will take 
orders for the products and then make the 
products. The nice thing about that is that 
our inventory is low. We get the orders 
based on what it looks like on the flier, 
and then we produce them after we get the 
orders for them. 
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This Art Adams drawing ‘was to be a wallhanging. We advertised it, but 
when Marvel realized it was from HEROES FOR HOPE, they stopped us 
from producing it. Nothing from HEROES could be used for profitable ven- 


tures.” 


MARK: How long does that take? 
HANK: A month. We turn it over very 
quickly. I beat my partner with a whip all 
the time so he gets the products made, and 
it seems to work. In most instances, we 
can turn the product in four to, at worst, 
six weeks. Recently, we’ve had some 
problems — related to our recent success 
— with the Marvel Universe sticker line. 
We've just blown them out. We just can’t 
print them fast enough. 

MARK: Are the retailers getting mad, 
because they're not able to order any 
more? 
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HANK: It’s not that they're getting mad, 
it’s that they're being disappointed 
because...for the most part, the 
distributors order pretty close to what they 
get in actual orders, and they don’t usually 
carry a lot of our stuff after the month that 
it has been solicited for. What has hap- 
pened with the stickers is that — once they 
started to hit the stores, and then once the 
album came out to go with it — the 
customer was just buying up everything 
and we found ourselves out of stickers. 
The distributors called up and asked for 
them and we just didn’t have them, so we 


“X-MEN stickers caused us a problem.” 


“I sometimes tip the tollbooth person.” 


had to go back to press. By the time we 
got off the presses the second time we 
were already out of some of the more 
popular stickers, so... 

MARK: So you lose a little momentum. 
HANK: You lose a little momentum, but 
I think it’s understandable. COMICS 
BUYER'S GUIDE was nice enough to do 
a little article about our going back to 
press, that sort of held people off. But 
we’re already coming out, as I said, with 
our second series line of the history of the 
X-Men, so the stickers have been great for 
us. It’s also caused a little problem — but 
that’s the kind of problem you like to have 
as a businessman. 

MARK: Being too successful? 

HANK: Yeah, I'd like to do that all of 
the time. (Laughter.) 

MARK: What attracts you to this industry 
moreso than if you were doing the same 
job in a different industry? Do you see any 
things that make what you're doing now 
different? 

HANK: There are a lot similarities in that 
the apparel business — which I was 
basically in, when we were designing im- 
ages and transfers for clothing — was 
topical. We worked a lot with licensed 
products, obviously; all of the superheroes 
and all of the major licensors: Hanna- 
Barbera, Archie, Cabbage Patch. We did 
an awful lot of stuff. They were seasonal. 
They were in a position where if they had 
a hot item they hadda get it out very quick- 
ly, so we were always under a lot 
pressure. We're used to working under 
pressure, and that’s — I think — why we 
can churn out as many products as we do. 
We have almost 50 products on our flier 
every single month. We can churn them 
out in a month’s time, so we’re used to 
that. That’s a good similarity. Some of the 
differences are that . . .I guess probably the 
greatest plus about being in the comic- 
book industry — as opposed to being in 
the garment or apparel or fashion industry 
— is I don’t have to wear a suit and a tie 
anymore. I mean, this is wonderful! I’m 
in a plaid shirt and a pair of old dungarees 
and my moccasins, and I’m well dressed. 
Other than that, I can’t think of anything. 
(Laughter.) 

MARK: Well, it might be more interesting 
for you to read the latest issue of X-MEN 
than to peer at the latest fashion designs. 
(Laughter.) 

HANK: That's true. Another thing is that 
Lhonestly believe that in the comic-book 
industry we're dealing with a much more. 
intelligent — this may sound very self- 
serving, but it’s the absolute truth — the 
people are much more interesting, literate, 
and you can have fun although it’s a very 
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serious business in dollars and cents. We 
all have fun in it, and I’m talking from the 
publishers to the distributors down to the 
customers. 

MARK: Even sometimes the writers and 
artists. 

HANK: I wouldn't go that far, Mark. 
(Laughter.) You know, it’s a fun industry 
to be in. It’s a young industry. Young not 
necessarily in years — though obviously 
that, too — 

MARK: There's a lot of room for growth. 
HANK: Yes, there’s a lot of room for 
growth, but the minds of the people are 
young. They are willing to do things that 
might not be considered mainstream, and 
that’s always good for me. I guess I’m sort 
of a, you know, I’m a throwback to the 
’60s rebellious era and I guess I enjoy do- 
ing things that might not be considered 
mainstream. God knows, if you've seen 
some of the bumper stickers that we’ve 
produced over the course of time — 
MARK: Such as? 

HANK: All of our mutant themes, you 
know. MOTHER MADE ME A MU- 
TANT. MERRY MUTANT DAY. I 
mean, you can take liberties and you know 
that you can’t take them in other in- 
dustries. This industry has a sense of 
humor. To be happy, I have to function 
in an industry that has a sense of humor. 
MARK: Rather than board meetings and 
gray flannel suits. 

HANK: Exactly. Rather than “‘How many 
dozens of T-shirts am I gonna sell this 
season and if I don’t I’m gonna jump out 
the window.”’ That’s sometimes what the 
apparel business is about. Not all the time, 
but it’s much more frantic because you're 
dealing with unbelievable amounts of 
money, when you have a company that has 
to ship thousands upon thousands of 
dozens of garments to a major retail outlet. 
MARK: High tension. 

HANK: Yes, very, very high tension, 
very high stakes. You sometimes can lose 
your sense of humor. But this industry 
doesn’t ever seem to lose its sense of 
humor. It doesn’t lose its desire to change. 
It doesn’t lose its compassion for the new. 
And it takes chances, and sometimes you 
fail, but that’s how you learn. That's 
what’s great about this industry. 
MARK: Do you ever dream of a billion 
dollar promotional campaign that some- 
day your company could come up. with? 
HANK: I did, but my accountant said it 
would screw up my tax bracket, so I threw 
it in the trash. (Laughter.) 

MARK: Which waste basket is that? 
(Laughter. ) 

HANK: No, very honestly, with the scope 
of this industry — speaking very personal- 
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MICKEY MOUSE CLUB FANS.., 


HERE'S YOUR CHANCE! 
CLASSIC ORIGINAL LOGO DESIGN 
WITH DIMENSION WELD ® 


© (986 WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 
MFG, BY PILGRIM SPORTSWEAR 


ly — we don’t get rich doing it, but we'll 
make a living and we'll have a good time 
and it’s fun coming to these shows and 
cons around the country and meeting the 
people that you know are carrying your 
merchandise and selling your merchandise 
for you. That’s always nice. I mean, they 
are the front line. They are the people that 
are actually selling our merchandise. 
MARK: They’re out in the trenches. 
HANK: Yeah, and if they can make 
money doing it, that’s what we want to 
do, so we want to help them in any way 
we can, 

MARK: When you're not at trade shows 
and conventions, are you spending all of 
your time answering phone calls and mak- 
ing phone calls? What do you do? 
HANK: I try to figure out new products. 
The industry is one of change, and we 
have come out with products that have 
been less than successful. I have to do an 
awful lot of research in trying to find pro- 
ducts that we can make, that our customers 
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want, that the stores can sell and make a 
profit, something that theygwon’t get stuck 
with, something with be to their 
12-year-old customer as well as their 
30-year-old customer, and that’? hard. 
That's very hard to do, you know, sitting 
in our factory in northern New Jersey try- 
ing to figure out what’s gonna work for 
somebody in, you know, Sheboygan. 
MARK: How do you do that? What kind 
of research goes in? 

HANK: That's some telephoning and it’s 
talking to the distributors who really have 
the pulse in their specific areas, coming 
to the shows. Well, I guess an awful lot 
is basically — I guess after as many years 
as we've been doing this thing now — 
knowing what the comic fan wants, and 
wants enough to spend a couple of bucks 
to have. I guess I do more nowadays in 
my head, or in my psychic head, than I 
do on the telephone. I’m willing to gam- 
ble and put it out there for a couple of 
months and make it if I feel secure enough 


“If I say ‘Silver Surfer’ they don’t scratch their heads and say ‘huh?’”’ 


in the fact that the people who put it in 
their stores are gonna have the customers 
that are willing to buy it. I guess that’s 
how I spend most of my time, in the crea- 
tion of the specific lines, the product 
makes every month, and looking for the 
new products. 

Sometimes, it’s a real problem. I’m con- 
vinced that tattoos can be a terrific, ter- 
tific product — and I’m market 
researching as we speak, I have tattoos all 
over my body. . . (Laughter.) I want to see 
how long they last. I just got a real kick 
in the gut this past week when our pro- 
duct liability insurance specialist told us 
we couldn’t run the product because it 
touches skin. Now here’s a real problem. 
I mean, I have what I think would be a 
terrific 
item — 

MARK: Can't you get a new policy? 
Some people have sold tattoos with bub- 
blegum cards — there must be some way 
to do it. 

HANK: Yeah, well, what I have to do is 
to find an insurance agent that is not a 
Republican. (Laughter.) I’m not gonna 
give up yet. I can’t give up, because I can’t 
get the tattoos off. (Laughter. ) 

MARK: Do you find you do some of your 
best work before falling asleep at night or 
when you wake up in the morning — do 
you keep a pad by your bed? Do you have 
certain times for creating these ideas? 
HANK: Interesting you should ask, 
because I guess most creative time is sit- 
ting in the New York or northern Jersey 
traffic jams. If 1 remember, I'll turn off 
my radio and things come to mind, and 
I have a lot of time to create without in- 
terruption. It also helps me to get through 
the traffic jams. 


MARK: Do you jot it down or — 
HANK: Yeah. 

MARK: —do you have a tape recorder— 
HANK: No, I have a pad that I keep right 
there. I've had several near misses when 
I've come up with a great idea. 
(Laughter. ) 

MARK: But they're worth it, because 
you'll be going over the bridge with dollar 
signs in your eyes? 4 
HANK: Absolutely. You know, I 
sometimes tip the toll booth person, 
because I've just come up with a great 
idea. They don’t know how to handle that. 
(Laughter.) 

MARK: Well, we're wrapping up, do you 


have anything you could say in about 5 
or 10 seconds that you didn't say yet? 

HANK: Well, I can ask for checks and 
money orders to just keep coming in. 
(Laughter.) I would just like to open up 
our end of the bargain and tell people that 
we are in Saddle Brook, New Jersey, and 
in the phone book, and if you have any 
comments or criticisms or input we invite 
all kinds of comments. That's how we 
learn. That’s how we will continue to pro- 
vide what we consider to be a good pro- 
duct line for the industry. If anybody 
wants to give us a call or jot down some 
information, negative or positive, we're 
more than willing and happy to look it 
over and discuss it with you. O 
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FORTUNATE TO 
LATCH ONTO LATEST 
SOLD OUT ISSUE! 


Dear DAK: 

Well, it nearly happened to me again. 
After missing out on your special BAT- 
MAN Frank Miller ish of one year ago 
I was especially vigilante about watching 
for the Frazetta issue, #41. Arriving at 
the comics stores in Toronto within an 
hour or two following the distribution of 
the latest titles, I was hopeful of being able 
to snag a copy. No such luck, ‘‘all sold 
out,’’ I was told. The following week I 
was fortunate enough to glom onto a late 
arriving copy. Now, I was one of a hand- 
ful of fans who were fortunate enough to 
be there at the instant they were put on 
sale to the public. Why on earth don’t you 
increase the print runs on what are bound 
to be heavily sought after collector’s 
items? I realize I could subscribe, but buy- 
ing in a store is preferable to me at this 
time. How ‘bout it? 

Frank Frazetta has always been a 
favourite of mine. I, too, bought those 
Lancer CONANS and Ace Burroughs as 
much for the covers as for the contents. 
To this day there is something deeply 
primal, powerfully dynamic about those 
paintings. It isn’t something his flock of 
successful imitators like Boris Vallejo or 
Ken Kelly even come close to capturing. 
His paintings look like they might come 
to life at any moment when you're done 
looking at them, but remain strong visual 
memories. In the interview he comes 
across as extremely self confident, even 
conceited about the quality of his work — 
but that’s okay, I think. It’s actually 
refreshing to hear him say he honestly 
thinks his work belongs with the all time 
great artists, bar none. I don’t picture 
myself getting into an argument with him 
over it. A good interview, even though it 
was done in 1985 and he spent a lot of time 
promoting his museum and failed foray in- 
to the movie business (FIRE AND ICE). 
Where are those DEATH DEALER pain- 
tings he was talking about? 

T.M. Maple’s comments to me with 
respect to the merits of using a foreign 
subscription service as opposed to a local 
source don’t stand up to closer scrutiny. 
On a typical day recently I bought the 
following 14 comics at the Canadian prices 
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listed: 3 at 95¢ each, 4 at $1, 2 at $1.35, 
1 at $1.75, 3 at $2.10 and 1 at $2.25. That 
totals $19.85 minus 20¢ off per comic, 
$2.80 equals $17.05. Add 7% tax of $1.19 
for a grand total of $18.24. On the other 
hand, American prices would have 
amounted to $17.75. Say you then got a 
30% discount, that’s $5.31 off, making 
it $12.44 plus a 40% exchange rate, now 
making it $17.40. Let us also say, con- 
servatively, that you are asked to pay the 
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equivalent of 10¢ a comic for postage and 
handling — $1.40 in this instance. In U.S. 
funds that now totals $1.96 making a 
grand total of. . .tada — $19.35 Canadian 
as opposed to the shop's total of $18.24. 
A one week's savings of $1.12. 

Now, if you are living in an isolated 
community in Canada where no comics 
shops are available it is probably worth 
the trouble. If you are like me, however, 
and a) have ready access to several well 
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$ Keith Giffen on the mak- 
#1-3.00 ing of THE OMEGA MEN 
— Steve Gerber speaks out on comics 
— X-MEN inker Terry Austin talks — 
Marvel's top man, Jim Galton, tells all — 
and much more in this premiere issue! 


Wendy & Richard Pini 
— inside ELFQUEST, part 
1 — Stan Lee, straight from the shoul- 
der — DC's Dick Giordano part 2— Ori- 
gins of COMICO. Cover by Wendy Pini. 
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GOD-SIZE ISSUE! 


$1 GOD-SIZE ISSUE 
#9-85.00 wait Simonson, the man 
and his art — grand master Joe Kubert 
gabs — A walk down memory lane with 
comics giant Gardner Fox — much, 
much more!! THOR cover by Simonson. 


BACK ISSUES 


Miller raps about RONIN 
#253,00 ~ "Marc Evanier shares 
‘secrets of Kirby's NEW GODS — Steve 
Gerber asks Will Meugniot about DNA- 
GENTS — Gene Simmons of KISS on 
comics — more! Cover by Frank Miller. 


George Perez & Roy 
#6-$3.00 Thomes ‘tell all about 
JLA/JAVENGERS feud — inside ELF- 
QUEST, part 2 — Berke Breathed blabs 
about BLOOM COUNTY — more! Awe- 
‘some cover by Perez! 


tom AZTEC ACE "oro" 


Doug Moench on his SF 
#10-83,00 ‘series — trom Starin to 
STAR WARS, a wacky interview with 
Steve Leialoha — ‘Marx on wom- 
en, sex and RED SONJA — more! ACE 
cover by Hernandez & Yeates. 


itt KILLRAVEN haiti, 
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#33.00 Russet on KL LRAVEN 


Origins of NEW TEEN TITANS told by 
Marv Wolfman — Howard Chaykin on 
AMERICAN FLAGG — French comics by 
Neal Adams — Cover by Russell. 


Artist Tod Smith — inker 
#7-$3.00 Mike DeCarlo, too — 
D'ARC TANGENT — TV star Robert 
Culp talks about comics — Marvel artist 
Jack Abel OMEGA MEN cover by Smith 
& DeCarlo! 


$ John Romita, Jr. talks 
#11-$3.00 atout Marvel tom IRON 
MAN to X-MEN — Doug Moench (part 
two) on his stormy career and the state 
of comics — inside Pacific Comics — 
more! X-MEN cover by Romital 


Starlin speaks about 
#4-$3,00 WARLOCK, CAPTAIN 
MARVEL & DREADSTAR — DC's Dick 
Giordano, part 1 — from Foster to 
Frazetta, the last Roy G. Krenkel inter- 
view — Cover by Starlin. 


Mike Baron and Steve 
#8-$3.00 Grant discuss NEXUS, 
WHISPER and BADGER — Bill Griffith 
talks about ZIPPY THE PINHEAD — 
Richard Burton on British comics — plus 
more! Cover by Ste 


DC artist Jose Luis 
#12-83.00 Garcia Lopez (TEEN 
TITANS, ATARI FORCE) — EC artistJack 
Davis — TV's Mr. Rogers — star scrip- 
ter Alan Moore talks about superheroes 
— Louise Simonson — more! 


#13-83,00 Sery,conmay, & Roy 
UU Thomas sound off on 
scripting movies (Conan, Fire & Ice) and 
comics — a two-fisted talk with outspoken 
artist Ernie Colon — porn star Kelly 
Nichols — Don Rosa — more! 


BACK ISSUES 


Jim Shooter talks about 
#14-83,00 Secret wars! Gary 
Groth of COMICS JOURNAL! Scripter 
Steve Englehart sounds off on SILVER 
SURFER and other surprises! SECRET 
WARS cover by Mike Zeck! 


THE ELEMENTALS! 
#17-$3,00 creator Bil wiltingham 
talks about this super-group! Jerry 
denetti his years with Will Eisner! — 
Golden Age great Gaylord DuBois. 
Cover by Bill Willingham 


SHATTER was created 
#2143.00 completely on computor 
— artist Michael Saenz tells how you can 
do computer comics! Kelley Jones — on 
Marvel's MICRONAUTS! Rick Hoberg 
about drawing THE BATMAN! 


#18-$3,00 ZOT! —_writer/artist 

UU Scott McCloud! A rap 
with original CAPTAIN MARVEL writer & 
Golden Age great Rod Reed — HEAVY 
METAL artist Arthur Suydam — Marvel's 
Carol Kalish! 


FRED |ESTROYS 
THE MARVEL UNIVERSE? 


#2283, 00 Marve! Destroys, the 
“¥3.UU Fred = Hembeck 
Universe. . .er 

Marvel artist Tom Y 

TIMESPIRITS — and celebrated British 
writer Ramsey Campbell on comics! 


#15-$3,00 Co-creators John Os- 
-¥9.UU trander & Tim Truman 
on GRIMJACK! VOID INDIGO artist Val 
Mayerik! Richard Pini & Colleen Doran 
on A DISTANT SOIL! Great cover by 
Truman! 
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FREE COMIC PREVIEW: SOUTHERN KniGHTS! 


THE LEGION OF 
#16-83.00 super Herdes! writer 
— and DC Vice President — Paul Levitz, 
and artist Dan Jurgens — DOOM 
PATROL creator & original X-MEN writer 
Arnold Drake rattles skeletons at DC! 


British artist Brian Bol- 
#19-$3,00 and breaks the gonce 
about the secret BATMAN VERSUS 
JUDGE DREDD project he and\Alan 
Moore have been working on! COMIC 
BUYERS GUIDE's Don & Ma: 


The MYTH-ADVENTURES 
#23-§3.00 of tan favorite Phil 
Foglio! Artist Neil Vokes of Comico's 
ROBOTECH/MACROSS — inside story 
of Japanese comics, American style. Plus 
a conversation with Cat Yronwode! 


AMBUSH BUG 
#20-$3.00 alumnus Keith Gitten 
and X-MEN artist Dave Cockrum — pub- 
lisher Dave Singer about the 
T.H.U.N.D.E.R. AGENTS — news of the 
NIGHTCRAWLER mini-series 


#24-83,00 iis orig silence to talk all 


about the early days at Marvel — Writer 
Max Collins and artist Terry Beatty talk 
about MS. TREE! DC’s Karen Berger on 
SWAMP THING. T.M. Maple, too. 


Send to: Fictioneex Books Ltd. 234 Fifth Avenue Suite 301 


New York 10001 
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GULACY & 


A shotgun blast of fiery, explosive 
fiction by DON McGREGOR — fea- 
turing Dragonflame, a savage ghetto 
guerilla dealing out brutal justice to those 
beyond the reach of the law! Trade paper- 
back with 7 sensational b & w PAUL 
GULACY illustrations. 


$7.00 


plus $1.00 postage 


P. CRAIG 
RUSSELL 


Five science fiction and fantasy stories 
by JACK LONDON. Clothbound hard- 
cover with 5 b & w interior illustrations 
and full-color fold-out drawing, plus title 
and contents page designs, many interior 
designs,experimental end paper art and 
color dustjacket design by Killraven and 
Elric artist P, CRAIG RUSSELL. 


$8.50 


plus $1.00 postage 
FICTIONEER BOOKS, LTD. 
Suite 301 234 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10001 


LETTERS 


stocked comics emporiums, b) need to 
have your comics as they arrive, not one 
or two weeks later in the mail and c) pick 
the copies you want and not depend on the 
Post Orifice to damage or misdeliver your 
books; why would anyone want to bother 
with a sub service? 
Gary Kimber 
2100 Bathurst Street, Apt. 101 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada MSN 2P2 


By complaining about how easy it is to 
miss an instantly sold out issue of COMICS 
INTERVIEW, you answer your own ques- 
tion. For one thing, you're guaranteed of 
getting copies of magazines and comics 
you want! 

Actually, Gary, there's nothing I'd like 
to do more than make sure COMICS 
INTERVIEW was widely available to all 
readers — but the ‘‘direct sales”’ distribu- 
tion system doesn’t work that way. And 
you're far from the only one who runs the 
risk of missing an issue; Frank Miller 
recently told managing editor Mark Borax 
that he, too, misses issues that sell out in 
the Los Angeles area. But it isn't my fault 
— really (don’t you think that, as 
publisher, I'd love to sell more copies?!). 

We offer issues for sale 
three months in advance of publication, 
at which time retailers have the opportuni- 
ty to order as many copies as they want. 
We print quantities based on orders receiv- 
ed from them through distributors — and 
give a hefty discount to compensate them 
Sor taking part of the risk. Except, the way 
it’s been working lately, they don’t want 
to take any risk. 

For instance, it doesn't exactly take a 
genius to figure out that a Frank Frazetta 
issue is going to be in demand — and to 
order accordingly. The same goes for a 
great many recent issues, from G.I. Joe 
(#37) to DARK KNIGHT (#31), all of 
which sold out instantly. We can’t take the 
risk for retailers and print excess copies 
while still giving them a far greater dis- 
count than we give Waldenbooks, which 
gets amuch smaller discount because we 
— not they — are accepting the risk of 
printing excess copies. 

Next time your retailer sells out of 
COMICS INTERVIEW — or any of our 
other titles let him know he didn’t order 
enough copies and, if he or she doesn’t 
shape up, you'll take your business to a 
retailer who orders enough copies to 
satisfy customers. 

— DAK 


SIMONSON & 
McGREGOR 


odyssey by DON McGREGOR. Starring 
one of the most remarkable heroines in 
SF. Killraven was never like this! Bonus: 
a back-up feature on DETECTIVES, 
INC. With artwork by MARSHALL 
ROGERS. Trade paperback with full- 
color cover painting by WALT SIMON- 


$10.00 


postpaid 


TIM KIRK 


15 witty and whimsical fantasies by 
L. FRANK BAUM, author of the wonder- 
ful Wizard of Oz stories. Clothbound 
hardcover with b & w illustrations and 
dust jacket drawing by Hugo-Award 
winning SF artist TIM KIRK. 


$8.50 


plus $1.00 postage 


FICTIONEER BOOKS, LTD. 
Suite 301-234 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10001 


NEXT ISSUE: From Thailand to South Africa to MICRA with acclaimed new artist TED 
BOONTHANAKIT! Plus: LAMAR WALDRON, the man behind MICRA, and SUSAN 
BARROWS, the woman behind the man! From theatre to comics, from drama to 


melodrama, with Marvel artist BOB HALL! 


COMICS INTERVIEW #49! 
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OPEN UP TO GEPPI’S SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE! 
GEPPI'S...THE BEST WAY TO GET ALL 
THE LATEST MARVEL COMICS. 


FIND OUT WHAT’S AVAILABLE FOR YOU FROM 
THE SUBSCRIPTION MASTERS! GET A 
GEPPI’S SUBSCRIPTION SAMPLER!! 
YOU WON'T BELIEVE WHAT YOU'LL GET... 


A $10.00 RETAIL VALUE...ALL FOR 
A MERE $200 


THE GEPPI’S SUBSCRIPTION SAMPLER IS AVAILABLE FROM: 


GEPPI’S SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
1720 BELMONT AVENUE BAY C e BALTIMORE, MD 21207 


© 1986 MARVEL ENTERTAINMENT GROUP 
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DRAGON WEEKLY 
4-ISSUE MINI-SERIES! 


#1 -- August 3 #2 -- August 10 
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#3 -- August 17 #4 -- August 24 


DRAGON 4-ISSUE WEEKLY MINI-SERIES_ -- $1.75 each. 

A four-issue saga starring the popular character from the Southern Knights in solo 
stories! One of the last survivors of an ancient, powerful race, he is not a man who can turn 
into a dragon -- he IS a dragon! One who rediscovered his race's ability to assume human 
form! One who survived! 


This is the story of Dragon's journey through history! 


FICTIONEER BOOKS @ 234 FIFTH AVE. @ SUITE 301 © NEW YORK, NY 10001 


